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pe YOU ever see a ventriloquist 

hold a conference with his doll? 
Well, this is what the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company in New 
York is doing with its doll, the com- 
pany union. And the doll in what 
is really the voice of Quackenbush 
and Hedley squawks “we'll strike if 
papa reinstates the 19 naughty mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Street Car 
Workers.” 

If New York City falls for that 
joke it is hopeless. There isn’t any 
American sense of humor. Imagine 
the boys who docilely remain as mem- 
bers of a company union threaten- 
fng to strike on their own initiative. 
Of course, Pat Connolly, their head, 
may like to talk big to please Mr. 
Hedley. The company union means 
certain prestige and prosperity for 
him. It means nothing at all to its 
members who were compelled to join 
and who never will strike unless the 
company throws them out. By the 
way, they tell a funny story about 
Connolly. Some _ research worker 
thinking that he was the head of a 
Kona fide union asked him what he 
thought of workers’ education. He 
replied: “Workers education? Huh! 





—~* 7.6 -dor't-allow none of our boys to 


read while they work.” Or think ei- 


ther. 


It may be that this same Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company is 
a blessing to the whole nation in dis- 
guise. It is giving an object lesson 
of how stupidly arrogant a capitalist 
public utility can be. From the day 
it made its first contract with the 
city to operate the city owned sub- 
ways it has tried with considerable 
success to get the better of its part- 
ner by sharp practices. It gives the 
worst possible service that a compla- 
cent law will allow. It forces a yel- 
low dog contract on its workers. It 
then seeks to enjoin the entire A. 
F. of L. from trying to organize those 
workers. And when Justice Wasser- 
vogel in a decision that gives us some 
new hope for the sanity of judges de- 
nies the injunction and scores the 
yellow dog contract the company 
coolly and deliberately sets out to fire 
the union men anyhow even if it 
means a strike. Then they seek to 
hide behind their company union 
dummy. There you have an object 
lesson of private “honesty” and “effi- 
ciency” in the field of public utilities. 


Not only on its labor policy but in 
other respects the New York transit 
tangle has important lessons for the 
country. For instance, the politicians 
have heretofore avoided responsibi- 
lity for any solution of the problem 
by playing hide and seek between Al- 
bany and the City Hall. 
tive responsibilities for state and city 
have never been properly defined. 


Therefore we hope that the enabling | 
legislation sought by Mr. Untermyer | 


from the State Legislature in behalf 
of the city will be passed. 


plan. But on the whole Tammany is 
more amenable to public pressure 
from subway riders and taxpayers in 
New York City than the upstate leg- 
islators at Albany. At any rate there 
has to be someone whom we can hold 
responsible. And Mr. Untermyer’s 
plans for operation of a unified tran- 
sit company as outlined in the press 
are-an advance on what 
thought they fall short, particularly 
in respect to workers’ representation 
of what we Socialists have demanded. 


On March 8 three federal judges 


sitting in what is called a Statutory | 
Court will pass on the application of | 
the Interborough for a seven cent | 


fare. In making its application the 
Interborough is deliberately ignoring 
the contract which fixes the fare at 
five cents and the decision of 
Transit Commission. It is going 
over the heads of the state courts. 
Irrespec 
plication 
vorable to the city, whose lawyers, 
by the way, let the company get the 


: | 
jump on them— we have no hesitancy 


in saying that it is not or should not 


be the business of three federal judg- | 


es to upset the control of city and 
state in transit affairs. These judges 
are not experts on rates or regula- 
tion. The fact that some president 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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The respec- | 


We are | 
still suspicious of a Tammany transit | 


we have | 


the | 


e of the result of this ap- | 
> hich we hope will be fa- | 


Box Makers Berger Demands Federal 
| Pensions for Aged Poor; 
_ Asks Repeal of Gag Law 


Tie Up The 


N.Y. Industry 


Surprise Walkout 100 
Per Cent. Effective — 
First Victory For Work- 
ers Recorded 


After endurance of intolerable condi- 
tions in the industry since the strike of 


last year, the Paper Box Makers of New 
York City surprised the bosses by a 
general walkout Tuesday. Practically 
every worker in the industry left the 
shops, the unanimity showing how wide- 
spread was the discontent. This up- 
heaval in the industry was all the more 
surprising considering the fact that the 
workers were on strike for 19 weeks last 
year and apparently the union was very 
hard hit. 

The bosses had also become so con- 
fident of their supremacy after the un- 
ion defeat that they went to extremes 
in treatment of workers. Wages were 
slashd right and left, workers were hir- 
ed and fired at will, and hours of labor 
increased till the injustices had become 
unbearable. While the spirit of revolt 
was being stirred by this arrogance of the 
bosses the latter in turn engaged in cut- 
throat competition with each other and 
this contributed to their own undoing. 
This struggle to hog trade and profits im- 
paired the solidarity of the bosses so 
that instead of the organization which 
they were able to effect last year their 
ranks were divided when the workers 
walked out Tuesday. 

On the first day of the strike no boxes 
were delivered and the second and third 
days a few bosses appeared on wagons 
with police guards. At most of the 
shops two or three policemen have been 
stationed at the doors. 

The effectiveness of the strike is shown 
by the fact that by Thursday morning 25 
manufacturers had settled with the work- 
ers, including the largest manufacturer 
in the city, William Herman, at 69 Woos- 
ter street. 

The discontent in the industry had been 
increasing for months when the workers 
were called to a meeting on Feb. 21 when 
nearly all the shops were represnted. The 

(Continued on page 6) 


4 More Die 
In Warfare 





| (By a New Leader Correspondent) 
| YR ASHENGTON. — Declaring that 
| 76,000,000 people in the United 


| States do not get enough in the years 
{they are employed to enable them to 
|lay by anything for old age, Repre- 
|sentative Victor L. Berger, Socialist, 
‘of Wisconsin, has introduced a bill 
providing for a Federal system of old 
age pensions. A weekly pension of 
$12 per week would be paid anyone 
|60 years of age or over. 

| Acting on the basis of a precedent 
| which he declares was established in 
| 1868, Mr. Berger provides that the 
|Federal courts he prohibited from 
| passing upon the constitutionality of 
jthe act. In a statement, Mr. Berger 
| said: 

“The right of those who have rend- 
| ered service to their country to a 
| pension when they become dependent 
|has been recognized by our country 
jin the case of war veterans. Such 
|pensions are approved by our people 
|} because it is realized that soldiers 
|render a duty on the field of battle 
‘which is dahgerous to life and limb. 
But we have not yet recognized—al- 
though most other industrial nations 


In Nicaragua 


Sympathy For Sandino As 
Defender of Nicaraguan 
Freedom Grows 


even in socalled periods of prosperity, | 
are such that no amount of thrift) 
will enable a worker to escapé the} 
problem in old age. Fully 76,000,000! 
people do not earn enough in this) 
era of “prosperity” to allow for a 
saving during unemployment, old age, 
or sickness. 

“Charity and the poorhouse must | 

do today what is the duty of the gov-| 
ernment to provide. Present meth-| 
ods of relief are costly to the com-| 
munity, inefficient, degrading to the| 
recipient, and destructive of the home. | 
Economically it would be cheaper, | 
} and socially it would be more decent, | 
\ to enable those supsrannuated work- 
;ers to spend the last years of their 
| lives in their own homes, instead of 
jin a poorhouse.” 
Repeal of the espionage act, so-called 
| —which in spite of jts name has nothing 
|to do with espionage—enacted shortly 
after the United States entered the World 
War to prevent any criticism of the or- 
igin or conduct of the war, is proposed 
in another bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Berger. 

“The impression prevails that the dra- | 
conic war law which made it a crime 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

Washington.—The death of four 
more American marines in Nicara- 
gua as a result of a battle with 
the forces of General Sandino now 
brings the total of American deaths 
in this unauthorized war to 18. 

The fight in Daraili was the se- 
cond most serious engagement of 
the Marines and the Sandino forc- 
es in the seven and half months of 
American hostilities against the Ni- 
caraguans. Six marines were kill- 
ed and twenty wounded early in 
January. A dozen other smaller 
battles brought the death of eight 
more marines, 

The Nicaraguan deaths have to- 
tailed into the hundreds, 








have—that the veteran of industry 4 Punishable by 20 years in the peniten- 
has performed a service to his coun- tiary to criticize the war policies of the 
try at least as important as that | Wilson administration has been repealed 


performed by the soldier, and under along with all other war measures. That 


Almost daily after every Ameri- 
can loss, the marine officers in Ni- 
caragua have caused reports to be 


conditions at times even more dan- 
gerous. 

“Any worker who has faithfully 
labored for a meager wage for 20 
years or more has created more 
wealth than any pension in old age 
can repay. He has earned the right 
to be taken care of decently when 
he is thrown upon the industrial 
scrap heap. These workers have 
made civilization possible for every- 


able classes. 
2,000,000 Aged Dependents 
“There are now approximately 2,- 
000,000 aged people in the United 
States dependent upon others for part 
or entire support. This problem will 
grow more acute with the years. The 


ities by science, means that the per- 
iod of dependency 
grow longer. Economic conditions, 





body, and especially to the comtiforts|'enced"Wifider pénalty of a 20-year prison | 
| term if he expressed sentiments not in| 


cutting off of employment possibil- | eralist party in the birth of the Dem- 
|ocratic party. 
must continue to| 


circulated that Sandino is ‘through’ 
or has quit. Each time these re- 
ports have been revealed as false 
and as attempts to mislead the Am- 
erican people. 

The most recent deaths are cer- 
tain to renew the demand that Coo- 
lidge act to take the marines out 
of Nicaragua. Charges that he is 
prosecuting an unauthorized war 
ere being, renewed with great. vi- 
gor. 

Meanwhile, all true progressives 
and Socialists find their sympathy 
and suppost for Sandino growing 
stronger daily as it becomes more 
and more evident that he is con- 
ducting a brave, uphill battle 
against superior forces which are 
attempting to deprive his country 
of its last remaining vestiges of in- 
dependence from American finan- 
cial and governmental domination. 


The so-called espion- 
statute books,” 


is not the case. 
age act is still on the 
Berger declares. 
Has Present Danger 

“The danger of permitting it to re- 
main in force becomes very real when 
any administration continues to pursue | 
its imperiaziliscie policies in Mexico. If 
intervention in some foreign country} 
should ripen into an official declaration 
of war, a citizen-would find himself sil- 


accord with those of the administration. | 

“The so-called espionage act was the /| 
most outrageous measure ever passed in 
our country. its nearest approach was | 
the alien and sedition act in 1798 which 
resulted in the wiping out of the Fed- 


But there is this differ-| 
ence: In the alien and sedition act the| 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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The new coalition consisting of Socialists, 
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|} membership of the latter. 
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Frne anbenhip Grows SOCLALISE 
e 
Sentiment 
tional trade union Sage and at Grows Fast 
same time, a steady increase in the | 


Special pro- | ‘, ‘ ‘a 
gress has been made in the Seine De- ‘Convention Call in Okla- 
partment (Paris), where in spite of vio- | homa a Henrv Reports 
lent Communist propaganda, there has | 5 ; - A 
been a well-maintained rise of member-| 40 State Tickets Likely 
ship. In 1922 the departmental centre | Tha * er 
sold 54,314 members’ cards, and its in- | Ne Ww York Organizes 
come was Frs. 52,614; the correspond- | 
ing figures for 1924 were 60,000 and 121,- 
257, for 1925 77,325 and 150,000, for | 
1926 90,000 and 164,000, and for the/t 
first 9 months of 1927, 90,830 and 191,- | seemaination A wave of enthusi- 
766. lsm seems to have swept through 
ithe whole party from the At- 
i\lantiec to the Pacific. There is 
not a single state among the 48 
which has not reported to Na- 
i tional Secretary William H. 
|Henry in Chicago a quickenin 
_ com | of interest. All eyes are center 
re-election of | | the approaching national con- 
vention in New York City, April 
14th, when the delegates from 
the Centre and Liberals, disposes of 66/all over the country will name 
seats out of the 120 in the Assembly.| the party’s standard bearers and 
Since the Polish Group also voted for| give the lead to the Socialist 
the candidates of the Coalition, the lat-| campaign of 1928. 
ter received 69 votes. There were 8 So-| a4 survey of the states by Na- 
cialists, 4 members of the Centre and|tional Executive Secretary Henry, 
2 of the Liberal Group elected. Julius|;_, been sent to the National Ex- 
Gehl, the leader for many years of the! ooytive Committee and the report 
Danzig Socialists, was elected as dep-/ shows that Socialist Party tickets are 
uty President of the Senate. The other | definitely assured now in 21 states, 
Socialist Senators are: Dr. Kamnitzer,| anq, in all likelihood, 19 more states. 
member of Provincial Court; Grunhagen,; gecretary Henry ,in making this 
Trade Union Secretary; the Mayors Reek | report, points out that the 21 states 
and Ramminger; Arczynski, Trade Union| are among those that need no help 
Secrtary; Dr. Zint, President of the Pro-| jn making nominations and filing 
vincial Court and Rehberg a carpenter.|tnhem. The party will be unable to 
file a complete ticket in the State 
, Salita - of Washington because of heavy fil- 
Former Socialist Head \ing fees which operate as a penalty 
of Hamburg Passes | upon any party that cannot have 
large funds at its. disposal... =a0n 
(By « New Leader Correspondent) | saa Phas ian cums a 
Hamburg.—On Jan. 8th, Otto Stolten | some less, but all of them likely to 
died at Hamburg in his 75th year. He | gle presidential electors and state 
was as leader of the Hamburg Labor tickets. 
movement August Bebel’s successor as| Though the states that must have 
member of the Reichstag for Hamburé. | neip of the National Office are not 
He was the Socialist ehreapend | where a large Socialist vote 
the Hamburg Townhall, and — bevy has been polled in the past, no effort 
oa re ere puts Will be spared to include as many of 
, : “ them as possible this year. 
and was twice elected by it as Mayor. Throughout the report the secre- 
ore tary remarks upon the increasing So- 
cialist activity and interest that has 
been awakened in many states be- 
cause of the coming campaign. 


| 

— | 

1 

(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

Paris——For the past two years there | 
has been a steady tendency for Com- 

munist unions to return to the “free” na- 


‘THE Socialist national cam- 
paign got into motion during 
he last week with speed and de- 


Socialists Enter 
Danzig Government 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
Danzig—The Danzig Assembly 
pleted on Jan. 18th the 
the members of the Parialmentary Sen- 
There were 14 Snators to be elected. 
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ARCH OF THE TEN IHOUSAND 


With ten thousand new readers for the NEW LEADER we can swing into 
the coming Presidential campaign with a vigorous propaganda organ. 


With a nationwide subscription from coast to coast, we can tell the people 
everywhere about our candidates and principles. 


You can serve the cause in no better way than by securing every potential subscriber in your community. 
There are certainly a number of alert, socially-minded neighbors of yours who should see the NEW 
LEADER every week. Show them this issue of your paper, point out its exclusive features, and the fact 
that it regularly prints news not to be found in any other publication. 
You will be surprised to find how easily you can secure subscriptions at the low price of $2.00 per year. 
We want you with us, comrades, in this coming fight. Start that march of the ten thousand today. Read this 
list of free subscription premiums, and get those ten yearly subs this week. 


Oklahoma Convention Called 

A sign of the times, hailed with 
much joy at National Headquarters, 
is the call for the state convention of 
the Oklahoma Socialists to be held 
March 10th, at 2 p. m., in Musician’s 
Hall, 21914 N. Broadway, Oklahoma 
City. The convention is to form @ 
regular state organization and take 
{up the question of a full state ticket 
in Oklahoma. All party members 
and all those who expect to join be- 
fore the date of the convention, or 
even at the beginning of the conven- 
tion, are arranging to be on hand. 
During the last few weeks comrades 
from this state have been signing up 
until today we have a sufficient num- 
ber of members to constitute a work- 
ing organization. By the time the 
convention is opened, we expect to 
have a good representation of party 
members. Either the National Secre- 
tary or someone representing the Na- 
tional Organization will be present, 
and it is fully expected that the Okla- 
homa Socialist Party will grow rap- 
idly when the reorganization has 
taken place. 

New York Organizes 

New York Socialists swung into 
action on Washington's birthday with 
f the best attended meetings in 
As previously reported, a 
committee of 100, to be known as 
“The Socialist Action Committee” 


one 


years. 
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had been formed to promote the cam- 
paign. The first meeting was held 
in the Peoples’ House, Feb. 22nd, and 
plans for pushing the 


definite 


laid 
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amp: 

Several working committees for 
the year’s program, including an ex- 
ittee with Morris Hill- 
quit as Ch: were elected to 
formulate definite plans for an over- 
throw of the Republican and Demo- 
Parties 

“This meeting will assume historic 
proportions for the Socialist Party,” 

ll “Through the move- 

we are initiating to- 
again make Social- 
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These books are packed and ready for shipment. 
This offer is for READERS ONLY and does not apply to agents. 


today. 


(Two Six Months Subs Will Be Credited As One Yearly) 


Begin your part of the drive 


Subscription Rates: One Year, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00 


-al power in the United 


once 

> time is now ripe for a 

It against the two old parties.” 

juit in opening the meeting said 

impotence” of the Democratic 

jand Republican Parties was to be 

| blamed for “the bursting of the pros- 

|perity bubble with resultant wide- 
|spread unemployment.” 

It was announced the committee’s 

activities would be carried on in con- 


acclaim asin iia tin it ainda i 
ipcalini 








junction with the national commit- 
| (Continued em Page 2) 
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pties In 


falo, N.Y. 


ge “Prosperity” Col- 
es Upstate New York 
iness Combinations 


até ned 


‘a New Leader Correspondent) 

FALO, N., Y.—Four years ago 

: falo Republicans were wear- 

buttons labelled “vote for Cool- 

‘sand a full dinner pail,” now 

y of ee Coolidge advocates are 

| others are working part- 

and those that. own small stores 

© being crushed between chain 

re competition and bad accounts 
- by jobless customers. 

8 of the press comments on 

r prosperity the Coun- 

enjoying, the optimistic speech- 

‘tthe Rotary Club, the glowing re- 

» Gf the Chamber of Commerce, 

$ been whispered that a real in- 

‘dustrial depression was setting in. 

Frank X. Schwab requested the 

@ of’ Social Welfare, which gov- 

sthe City Welfare and Employ- 

‘eau Departments, to make 

and inform him of the num- 


+ Board of Social Welfare has 
to the Mayor that there are 
ately 75,000 unemployed 
in the City or working on 

" short time basis and unable to make 
to live on. At the height of 
the | dustrial depression of 1921 there 

} less than 50,000 unemployed in 


te4 ‘ 
Small neighborhood stores are al! 
ng at the lack of cash bus- 

and even the large department 

‘are forced to run constant 

and to solicit chargé accounts 

] out and many others are just 
gGing ‘out of business. The Courts 
are Crowded with suits against debt- 
rs and the judgment records against 
débtors are much larger than a year 


. The desperate plight of many work- 

can be imagined when the papers 

tly carried a story of how twe 

pany men held up a smail store late 

at. night, ordered the storekeeper to 

Wrap up a dozen of eggs, several 

slices of ham, a couple of loaves of 

a pound of butter and a few 

r incidentals and then left the 

» No attempt was made to rob 

© cash drawer although consider- 

@ money was in it, all the men said 

| they left the store was “Now our 
milies will eat.” 

The trustification of business has 

: ‘remarkable progress in Buf- 

}“in. the last four years. There 

i@ mow an Ice Cream Trust, leaving 

pes a couple of independent ice 

eam manufacturers. There is an 

Trust, the same ice monopoly 

Bue Similar consolidations in var- 

ious other cities in New York and 

io.. There is a Laundry combina- 

h. . Chain stores of groceries and 

t markets have superseded the 

1er privately owned grocery store 

f butcher Shop. Chain cut rate drug 

stores are now operating in various 

sections and a merry war is in prog- 

ress between these stores and the 

' established neighborhood drug 

s. Even the moving picture 

shows consist of several separate 

chain combinations. In 1924 there 

were two morning and three evening 

eal now by combination there is 

one morning paper and two eve- 


papers. 
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The Typo Workers Credit 
Corporation was organized by 
@ group of Printers, members 
of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, employed in 
the various Daily Newspapers. 
The purpose of the Typo is to 
Serve its members and the 
public in general. 


= og tg: ARE 
EXCESS OF 


$i, 000, 000.00 


"The Typo issues debenture 
bonds which bear interest at 
the rate of 7% pet annum, 
Payable Jan. Ist and July Ist. 

he Typo Debenture Bonds 
are in denominations of $50 and 
more and are redeemable at the 
option of the Corporation at 
any time, with accrued interest. 

We will gladly furnish you 
with ail necessary information 
concerning the purchase of 

mture bonds if you call at 
offices. 


TYPO 


Workers “Credit Corporation 
175 EAST BROADWAY, 
New York 
Forward Building, Seventh Floor 
Hours: 9:30 A. M. till 6 P. M. 


Gieaftered Under he Laws of the 
. State of New York 














NOTICE 
af sc Meeting of the 
pense SOCIALIST EDUC ATIONAL 
NTER ASSOCIATIO 

held on Monday —~ March 
62 East 106th Street. Important 

will be transacted. 
SOPHIE LAGALOFF 
Secreta ry 
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oid established businesses are! 








Perrorim Against 
Soeialists . ‘Marks 
Election In Poland 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

Warsaw.—The electoral campaign in 
Poland has opened with a series of per- 
secutions of Socialists by the Polish au- 
thorities. The leader of the Polish In- 
dependent S. P., Dr. Drobner, has been 
locked up in Bromberg on a charge of 
high treason incurred through a speech 
in which he recommended active class- 
welfare. Some time ago three other 
leading comrades of the Independents 
were arrestd, so that the Party is left 
to enter the election campaign without 
its principal personalities. Specially vi- 
cious persecution is being practised sim- 
ilarly against the Ukrainian Socialists, 
numbers of whom have been put into 
prison with the past few days. 


TIMELY 
TOPICS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the United States made three law- 
yers federal judges gives them no 
wisdom in regard to decisions of 
regulatory authorities. They act in 
3uch matters on no sure and generally 
accepted principles of justice but on 
their own notions of what they think 
may be confiscatory. It is an intole- 
rable situation that our courts should 
have this power and should exercise 
it as they have been inclined to do. 
Tt makes the cause of peaceful social 
orogress through legislative action 
very much harder than it is, for in- 
3tance, in a country like England 
vhere the courts have no such dras- 
ic powers. This rate making and 
value fixing power claimed by our 
ourts ranks with the injunction evil 
is an example of judicial tyranny. 





























Score one for public opinion in and 


tut of Congress for reducing the Admi- | 
‘als’ folly of an $800,000,000 new navy | 


vill to less than $300,000,000 and for 
‘ompelling the insertion of a clause per- 
nitting the President to stop building 
n the event of an international agree- 
nent. The bill has been so much im- 
yroved that the force of criticism against | 
t is weakened. Still it is hard to see 
vhy even $274,000,000 for sixteen new 
hips is imperatively necessary 
ime when the children of the unem- 


‘loyed go hungry in every city and the | 


‘hildren of the miners starve in their 
niserable shacks. 


nd the bill upward in Congress. The 
ight is by no means over and Coolidge’s 
ussurances that the navy is only for pur- 
yoses of peace is worth neither more 
nor less than similar assurances by all 
governments. 


Public opinion which has been fairly 
“ffective against a big navy has not been 
‘ffective in other vital matters. It has 
10t stopped the Administration’s shame- 
‘ul and so far futile man hunt for San- 
lino in Nicaragua. It did not prevent 
he Senate by a bi-partisan vote from 
‘eferring the investigation of the super- 
ryower Situation to the Federal Trade 
Yommission—a body which lacks the le- 
yal power and as now constituted, the 
jesire to do a proper job. This same 
‘morphous public opinion is at present 
ympathetic with the miners but it has 
is yet no driving power for any con- 
structive legislation. In New York State 
he real estate interests are far more 
vocal than the tenants when it comes 
o the discussion of the new dwellings 
aw. Incidentally the New York City ad- 
ninistration under cover of loyalty to 
1ome rule is very neatly and unexpect- 
-dly knifing even the most moderate pro- 
tress in the housing field. When one 
ooks at the actions of the Democratic 
*arty in city, state, and nation as exem- 
vilified by the Democratic attitude on 
he super power trust and on hous- 
ng one realizes what a big job 
Messiah Al Smith would have 
ais own hands with his own party even 
f he were as progressive as some of his 
*riends claim when they talk to radicals | 
or to labor men. 


Of course the plain speech of the Se- 


1ate Committee about the tragedy of the 


Pennsylvania mine camps is worth some- 
hing. But we rise to ask the sympa- 
hetic Senators and President John 
Lewis himself how they expect to solve 
his tragic situation without touching 


he private ownership of mines and their 
Even under private | 


yeration for profit 
2wnership we suppose the coal and iron 


20lice might be better curbed and the | 


jespotic power of judges to grant anti 
labor injunctions might be taken away. 
But the fundamental tragedy of a cha- | 
oticly mismanaged industry would con- 
tinue. As long as the companies own the 
al and the houses it is hard to deny 
them the right to evict striking miners 
And that means the spectacle of boarded 
up houses with miners’ families living 
in sheds across the road. What do you 
say, gentlemen of the Senate? 





of 
accuracy. 


Theology treats 
with minutest 
France. 


— Anatole 


in this | 


There is always dan- | 
rer that the big navy crowd may am- | 


on | 


| —Patrick 


Birthday of 
Socialism Is 
Celebrated 


Hillquit, Panken and Lee 
Speakers at Meet ing 
Commemorating The 
Communist Manifesto 


HE Debs Auditorium of the 
>» Peoples House was crowded with 
an audience of Socialist workers who 
came to celebrate the 80th anniver- 
sary of the issuance of the Cemmun- 
ist Manifesto by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels. Morris Hillquit, 
Jacob Panken and Algernon Lee, who 
presided, and C. Kantorovich, spoke 
of the issuance of the manifesto as 
marking the birth of International 
Socialism. 

The addresses of Hillquit and Lee 
followed the lines of their articles in 
last week’s New Leader. Judge Pan- 
ken delivered an eloquent analysis 
of present day American capitalism 
and the application to it of the prin- 
ciples of Marxian Socialism. 

“The United States’, said the form- 
er Socialist judge, ‘stands now in the 
forefront of the capitalist nations. We 
are undoubtedly the most developed 
country economically, Although for 
many generations the standards of 
living for the workers of the United 
States were higher than those of the 
workers of other nations, we are now 
on the threshold of a disastrous 
change in that respect. 

“Due to the large stretches of un- 
tilled soil and the expanse of our land, 
we were able in the past—we might be 
able even now—to absorb millions of im- 
migrants, who, in our developing country, 
found work in the up-building of our 
| industries and in turn gave work to pro- 
| ductive labor. That brought prosperity, 
|minimized unemployment, and gave us 
our high standards of living. 

The End of An Epoch 

“This epoch in our history is coming 
jto an end. Unemployed armies have 
| become permanent. There is no escape 
from that. The stabilization of our pop- 
[ordi and the labor saving machinery 
}in use have created for us serious con- 
| ditions of unemployment. 

“The railroads of the United States 
last year operated 800,000 additional 
|freight cars, 
|duced by 250,000. Our surplus capital 
lis being exported, and that is an added 
cause for unemployment. My calcula- 
‘tions at the end of 1927 show me that 
"there were at least 5,200,000 unemployed 
That number, however, has been mater- 
| ianly increased since. There are now 
more than 6,000,000 unemployed in our 
country. 

“The decrease in employment since 
1924, was 13 per cent on the first of 
January last. There are 40,000,000 of 
our people gainfully employed. ©n that 
basis, the number of unemployed as of 
January 1st last, compared with 1924, 
was greater by more than 5,000. 

Marxism Vindicated 

“Marx foresaw the unescapable trag- 
edy which comes with developed capital- 
ism and the creation of unemployed arm- 
ies. He prophesied the only remedy. 
Conditions have changed since Marx 
wrote the Communist Manifesto. Not 
all that he prophesied has happened as 
he foresaw it. There were some changes 
which necessitated modifications in the 
program. He himself foresaw the need 
of such changes. 





“In conclusion, let me say that Marx 
urged that Socialists must not be sec- 
tarian. He did not even exclude from 
the ranks of the Socialist Movement non- 
proletarians. He said: Just as, therefore, 
at an early period a section of the nobil- 
ity went over to the bourgeoisie, so 
now a portion of the bourgeoisie goes 
over to the proletariat, and in particular 
the portion of the bourgeoisie and ideol- 
| ogists who have raised themselves to 
the level of comprehending theoretically 
| the historical movement as a whole. 

“He stood for the solidarity of the 
| working class, for unity in our ranks. He 
| was opposed to any separatist movement. 
| He said: The Communists do not form 
|a separate party opposed to other work- 
ing class parties, they have no interest 
separate and apart from those of the 
| proletariat as a whole, they do not set 
}up any sectarian principle of their own 
| by which to shape and mold the proletar- 
ian movement. 














called Marxians who 
prate about their strong Marxism and set 
up sectarian pfrinaiples, and attempt to 
shape the workers’ movements in a mold 
| of their own. They attempt to fit the 
facts of life into a theory. Theory must 
give away to the march of facts. They at- 
| tempt to part the proletariat. They bring 
| discord into its ranks. They attempt 
|} to destroy that unity of labor which is 
the basis of a class struggle and the 
| ultimate triumph of that justice which 
society can only attain through a trium- 
phant proletariat.” 


“There are so 


the unknowable 


Tyranny is power without right, and 
superstition is credence without evidence. 
Edward Dove. 





WORKMEN’S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





Number of Members 


346 BRANCHES—98 in 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 
Benefits 
Death Benefit 
Sick Benefit 


in case of sickness, 
Death Benefit, $250 
For Further Information Write to 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 


97,115 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES 


Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks 


Financial Secretary of Your District 


December 31, 1925 


the State of New York 
1925 $2,530,781.96 
Paid 
$3,481,370.89 
8,461,033.81 


accident or death! 


the Main Office or to the Branch 
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Eastman and Thomas 
To Debate in Phila. 
Next Sunday Afternoon 


Sunday, March 4th, 3 p. m., the Labor 
Institute Forum will close its series of 
fifteen lectures with a debate between 
Max Eastman and Norman Thomas. The 
meeting will be staged as usual at the 
Labor Institute, 802-10 Locust street. 
The subject of the debate is “Dictator- 
ship vs. Democracy.” 

This event is being looked forward 
to as the most important happening in 
labor and Socialist circles during the 
present year. In point of attendance, 
it is anticipated that it will eclipse even 
that unusual gathering which had greet- 
ed Bertrand Russell, when he spoke be- 
fore the Labor Institute Forum, early 
in the Fall or the great meeting which 
was addressed by Judge Ben Lindsey, 
when thousands of people struggled to 
gain admittance in the auditorium, the 
hall not being large enough to hold all 
who came to the meetings. Admission 
will be free. 





Buffalo Socialists 
Mourn the Passing 
of Adelane Imershine 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
Buffalo. Mrs. Adelane Imershine 


passed away at her home on Dorchester 
Road. Socialists who knew Mrs. Imer- 
shine sense the great loss to the Social- 
ist movement. Her activities go back 
17 years, when she appeared in connec- 
tion withthe building up of the Socialist 
Sunday School on the East Side, and 
then followed her activities in the So- 
cialist Woman’s Club and finally she took 
an active part in the local activities. 

Her ability as teacher, organizer, speak- 
er and music director were a great asset 
to the Party. Mrs. Imershine always 
gave willingly, gladly, but of late years 
her family ties and her music teaching 
and vocal coaching deprived her of the 
time for activities as before. When called 
on she was proud to help. One of her 
last appearance was on the Socialist 
platform at the Debs Memorial. 

A teacher of music of rare ability, she 
gained recognition very rapidly, but her 
early death has made her career a short 
one. Ill only two days, she did not 
have the vitality to fight off death, since 
her strength had been overtaxed for 
years in her work as a Socialist worker. 
She organized years ago the ‘Mothers 
Club” on the east side. It was her life’s 
ambition to awaken the desire in the 
workingman’s wife for literature, music, 
art and the science. 

Mrs. Imershine died at the early age 
of 43. Irving M. Weis delivered the 
funeral oration and with fitting words 
told of this faithful and true comrade’s 
life work. A large number of comrades 
and friends attended the funeral to pay 
their last respects to the departed. The 
burial took place at the Pinehill Ceme- 
tary of the Workmens Circle. Comrade 
Levin delivered the parting oration at 
the grave. 

. . _ 
Socialist Strength 
™ al e T 
Grows Fast in U. S. 
(Continued from Page 1) 
tees and with similar organizations 
of other cities. The committee was 
formed last week, and comprises rep- 
resentatives of labor organizations in 
the city. These organizations will 
Support the work by cash contribu- 
tions and pledges. 

The subcommittees formed and the 
Chairmen elected to head them are: 
Committee on Trades Unions, Abra- 
ham I. Shiplacoff; Committee on Fra- 
ternal Organizations, Joseph Wein- 
berg; Committee on Individual Con- 
tributions, B. C. Vladeck; Entertain- 
ment, G. August Gerber; Public Meet- 
ings, Louis Waldman; Publicity, Nor- 
man Thomas; Membership and Or- 
ganization, former Municipal Court 
Justice Jacob Panken. 

A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held the following Satur- 
day, it which G. August Gerber was 
elected to manage the drive for funds 
which, at the start, will occupy the 
chief attention of the Action Com» 
mittee. The executive committee al- 
so elected Harry W. Laidler to be 
chairman of a Committee on Outside 
Contacts. 














Llano Cooperative 
Colony Wins In Court. 

Newllano, La.—Llano Co-operative Col- 
ony, which has been in the hands of 
a receiver since July 1927, caused by 
some the dissatisfied members who 
brought suit and demanded a receiver- 
ship in the local court, and got it, has 
now won its fight in court. 

The Colony appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana and has won a re- 
versal and dismissal of the receivership 
by a unanimous vote of the seven judges. 


BERGER ASKS. 
AID FOR AGED 


(Continued from Page 1) 

was a fine of $2,000 
for two years, while 
act, the penalty is $10,- 
ears imprisonment. And 
truth of a statement 
under the present 
truth the greater| 


| 
| 


of 





| 
maximum penalty 


| and impri 
}in the espionage 
| 000 fine and 20 y 
in the old law 
| was a defen: 
llaw the 
the punishment 

“Under the espionage 
and women dared 
write the truth as they saw 
guaranteed to them by the constitu- | 
tion—were sentenced to prison terms | 
ranging up 20 years. Not a citizen| 
was found guilty of espionage. 

“The law was defended on the ground} 
of war emergency. But Abraham Lin- 
coln waged a war far more vital to} 
the nation’s existence—and with senti-| 
ment divided everywhere, including the} 
north, and fought out mostly within 100/ 
miles of Washington—without an espion-| 
age The only purpose in retain-| 
ing the law on the statute books is to] 
assure the ruling class that they can | 
plunge this nation into war whenever | 
the protection of their investments| 
may require it. Any one ob- 
jecting will be put behind bars im- 
mediately. This is the time to demand 
that the law. be repealed.” 


onment 
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, while 
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act 
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2,000 men} 
speak and | 
it—a right 
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Traction Union No Help 
To Bay State Labor 


_By Alfred Baker Lewis 


OSTON.—Judge Wasservogel’s deci- 

sion to the effect that the workers 
have the right to organize even when 
there is a company union protected by 
a yellow dog contract comes as a wel- 
come surprise. But it does not help us in 
Massachusetts, for the law in this State 
is settled the other Way. 

Massachusetts has probably one of 
the worst series of injunction decisions 
in the country. For in this state the 
courts have claimed the right to de- 
clare strikes illegal and enjoin them, 
no matter how peacefully they are car- 
ried on, simply because the judges do 
not like the purposes of them. Orga- 
nized labor can carry on a strike as 
peacefully as a Quaker prayer meet- 
ing, yet the judges will enjoin the 
strike simply because they disapprove 
of its objects. A strike for a union 
shop, a strike to compel the discharge 
of a non-union workman, a sympa- 
thetic strike, or a strike whose suc- 
cess would cause an alteration or 
breach of an existing contract all can 
be enjoined in Massachusetts no mat- 
ter how peaceful and lawful may be 
the methods used. 

If organized labor does not have the 
right to strike for a union shop, it is 
impossible successfully to organize the 
unorganized, unless by a sort of sudden 
religious conversion all the workers in 
any given industry who were formerly 
non-union ‘suddenly acquire a complete 
100 per cent understanding of union prin- 
ciples and solidarity. Yet that is the 
law in Massachusetts. 

Sympathetic strikes are infrequent 
enough. When they do occur it js usual- 
ly because some strong union seeks to 
lend its strength to a weak one. It is 
the most unselfish form of union action 
possible. Yet it is illegal in Massachu- 
setts today. 


Strike Right is Denied 


The courts deny to the workers the 
right to strike to compel the discharge 
»f a non-union worker. In so doing they 
deny to the workers rights freely grant- 
>d to their own class, the lawyers. For 
if the lawyers find that one of their 
membrrs is a crook, they fire him out of 
the Bar Association, and even refuse to 
work with him and cause him to be dis- 
barred. Yet if workers find that some 
union official has been a crook, and 
accordingly bring charges against him 
and fire him out of the union, they are 
compelled to continue to work with this 
non-union crook, perhaps even on the 
same bench with him. For if they go 
out on strike to compel the employer to 
discharge him, it is a strike to compe! 
the discharge of a non-union worker 
and can be enjoined. It is a clear case 
of class bias, this denying to workers the 
very tight claimed and exercised by law- 
yers, but it is settled law of Massachu- 
setts today. 

I put that very case to the members 
of the State Legislature in arguing for 
our bill against injunctions, but so fa 
we have gotten no relief. 

The fact that strikes which would re- 
sult in the alteration or breach of an 
existing contract are illegal is the mos! 
dangerous situation from the point of 
view of the workers. For it means that 
the bosses can call a few scabs together 
from a company union, sign an agree- 
ment with the company union giving 
he workers no rights at all except the 
right to a job at the pleasure of the 
employer, and then any strike to get e 
contract with the real union is a strike 
to compel the breach of an existing con- 
tract, namely, the contract with the com- 
pany union, and is illegal. This is jus’ 
the case of the Interborough Rapic 
Transit Company’s demand for an in- 
junction against Edward Lavin and the 
whole American Federation of Labor. In 
Massachusetts the decision would have 
been the other way around. 

Company Union Not Needed 

Furthermore, the bosses 
have to have a company union. They 
can take advantage of a severe period of 
unemployment such as the present, and 
compel the workers to sign a yellow dog 
contract agreeing not to join a union 
Then this contract can be protected by 
an injunction in Massachusetts, and you 
can even enjoin the union organizer from 
telling the men who have signed such 
contracts the benefits of joining the un- 
ion. This is a clear violation of the 
rights of free speech. Yet it is the law 
in Massachusetts today. 

The Socialist Party attempted this 





year to remedy this situation by intro- 
ducing an anti-injunction bill which 
would simply forbid the judges to issue 
an injunction in a labor dispute against 
anything that was not a crime. The 
State Branch of the American Federa- 


| tion of Labor also had a similar though 


less drastic bill. Both bills were argued 
ogether before the Legislative Commit- 
with the Socialist Party and the 
American Federation of Labor giving 
support to the other bill as well as their 
own. So far, however, the committee has 
made no report, and indications are that 
they will not grant relief. Yet until the 
injunction law in changed, organized la- 
bor in Massachusetts will be totally un- 
able to progress and will have to fight 
hard to hold what they have. 
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| A. Two Dollar Book for Fifty cents 


Drugless Health 


A new book by 
Dr. Joseph H. Greer 

253 Pages 75 Ilustrations 
Health and long life by Natural 
Means. Money back 

Satisfied 
Send Stamps or Money Order 
DR. JOSEPH H. GREER 
4114 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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A WHITE TONGUE 


When your child is looking somewhat 
sorts,” look at his tongue. 
clear, it is a sign that his stomach is not in order 


and needs a thorough cleansing at once. 


EX-LAX 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


“out of 
If his tongue is not 








will eliminate all accumulated undigested waste 
matter from your child’s system. 
his stomach and liver, will restore his appetite, and 
in a few hours he will again be well and happy. 


It will regulate 


10, 25 and 50c. a bex, at all druggists 
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THE 


 Wostiiea ’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,009 ASSETS 


150 Branches All Over the United 
States und Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Bick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 tao $5 per week Con- 
sumption benefit, $290, or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, focated in the most 
beautiful region of the Catrkill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly beneiit 


For 'E WORE apply t 
WORKMEN’ 3 CIRCLE 
175 ring Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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Sixty Cups of the Fitiest! 
Tea you’ ever tasted— 
for 10 cents. 


WHITE 
LILAC 
TEA 


At All Grocers. 10¢ a Package 
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30, 1927,—49,000. Assets $650,000. 


expenses. 


ease of withdrawal. 


No members at large admitted. 





~ Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance Society. Tue... 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


Main Office: 


A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. 
three branches throughout the United States. 


No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 


Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of fire. 


the insurance society of your own class. 
Business tra usact< 


For I Further informa tion apply st 


227 EAST 81TH STREET 
(Bet. 2nd and 3rd Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Fifty- 
. Membership on June 
Insurance in force, $51,000,000. 


Join 
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Do You Know the Value of 
Your Eyes? 
Do not neglect them. They are your 
best friends. 
Our expert optometrists and up-to- 
date optical offices are at your service. 


Dr. Barnett L. Becker, Inc 


Optometrists and Opticians 
213 East Broadway, near Clinton Street 
131 Second Ave., corner 8th Street 
100 Lenox Ave., near 115th Street 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronx 
923 Prospect Ave., near 168rd St., Bronx 
1719 Pitkin Ave., nr. Rockaway Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 











POLEN-MILLER 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
1.1.GOLDIN = OPTOMETRIST 
1990 GNGTON ANE: £97 19875 








Patent A ttorney, 


S. HERZOG  fa'set_Atiomer 


Bvenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Str 

» i eet, 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, 
Gam Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station 





Typewriters 


Sold, rented 
and repaired 


sj 5 mr mncion ange 
a tiene ‘rie 
~ +. ie 


All Guaranteed Moderate Prices 
International Typewriter Co. 


1643 2nd Ave., Bet. 85th & 86th Sts. 
Open 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.. Tel Regent 1398 














BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 
Large and small hall suitable for all oc- 
casions and meetings at reasonable rentals, 

STAGG 3842 


243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
Labor Temple cat eeaen 


Workmen's Educational Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 p.m. 


Halls for Meetings, Entertainments and 
Balls. Telephone REGent 10038 











MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by 
seashore, for less than in the 
$12 per week for two; homelike 
outdoor sports; maid, valet and telephone 
service; 37 minutes from Times Square, B. 

Brightes Beach Station. 
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Telephone COLumbus 2256 


The Union Audit Bureau 
1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 


AUDITS SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATIONS 











Members of B. S. & A. U. 12646, 


A. F. of L. 
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Dr. Frank M. Goldfarb 


501 East 173rd Street 
| Cor. Bathgate Avenue 
\@ Official dentist for the Workmen’s 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund 
t 
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Branches of the Bronx. 


Highclass work and moderate prices. 
Tel. Jerome 7492 
TST ELE LOLE IE 





The | 
REPAST CAFETERIA 
In The People’s House 


7 East 15th Street, New York 
DELICIOUS, WHOLESOME FOOD 
| POPULAR PRICES 
| PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 
| “The Place Where All Radicals Meet” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








FRESH eur FLOWERS ‘DAILY 


FRED SPITZ 


3 SECOND AVENUE 
| (Near Houston &t.) KEW YOR 
Telephone Dry Deek 8880- cont 


PARK PALACE | 


3-5 West 110th Street 


¢t Ball R ft Wh 
Mafccn ‘Banduets and hostage 


ROSENBERG 4 HE Prope. 
- Bechet een ake - 














When your does 
tor sends you té 
a truss maker 
for a truss band» 
(age or stocking, 
go there and see 


| what you ean buy for your money. 


LAs 


Then gotoP. WOLF & £o., Inc, 


COMPARE GOODS AND PQiICEs 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Ar ‘ue A 
Bet. Sith & 85th Ste wot. ath and Sth eee, 
8 New York City 
Eves., 9 ». ah 


UNDA SED 
Beecial Ladies’ Atteneant 4 


FR HAT VOLT, 


Or LOMETKiST and OPTICIAN 
328 W. 125 St. Bet 8th & St. Nicholas Ave, 


SUFFERERS of HEART TROUBLE A%#i08,_ Pec. 


Cardiac 
High Bie ood Pressure, Hardened Ar- 
will ¢ y advise you how to ‘get 


te ri i ! 
h— &, without drugs. Address: 


at . 
Phoue R. v. W. ALDEN, P.O. Box 1346, NewHaven, Conn, 








FIFTH AVENUE 

15th and 1€th * cing 
NEW YORK CIT 

Ind vidual Sanitary Bay by Experts 

LA HAIR BOBBING SPECIALISTS 

m 8 A. M. to Pp. M. 

a Comradely Barber Shep 


77 


Bet. 


Open 


No Tip—Usion Barber Shop| HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Reduced, Albu- 
min and Auto- 
ly banished by a New Rem- 
Today for One 


Intoxication quick 

“ ZERO " Write 
Treatment. 

COMO LABORATORY 

7725 A Cottage Grove Ave,, Chicage 
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‘By Herbert J. haiitie 
_. as the United States is sup- 

“posed to be an experiment in demo- 
cratic form of. government, the South is 

not.part of the United States.~The South 
does not believe in democracy. It_ does 
not practise it, insofar as democracy is 

D to rest in the. voting. privilege. 
For colored citizens of the Southern 
States, in every way qualified, by prop- 
erty, tax-paying, and intelligence, are 
deprived of their right to vote simply be- 
cause of their color and their African 
descent. 

,Only recently we have had the spec- 
tacle of. two United States Senators pro- 
claiming on the floor of the United 
States Senate, not only their knowledge 
of the fact that Negroes are denied the 
vote in the South, but the expressed de- 
termination of the white people that Ne- 
groes shall continue to be deprived of the 
franchise. 

The disfranchisement of the Negro 
after the Civil War was accomplished 
mainly by lawlessness, violence and in- 
timidation by the Ku Klux Klan and 
other bodies. It will be recalled that 
there are two Amendments to the United 
States Constitution, dealing with this 
question of the vote. One is the 14th 
Amendment, of which the second sec- 
tion provides that in States disfranchis- 
ing Negroes or other people because of 
their race or color, representation in 
Congress shall be proportionately reduced. 
The other Constitutional Amendment 
which applies to the matter of voting 
is the 15th Amendment which states 
plainly that no American citizen shall 
be denied the voting right because of 
race or color. 

Dead Amendments 

Both these Amendments to the Con- 

stitution are constantly and admittedly 


i of North Connive 





of the Negro Population of the South 


in Disfranchisement 





see how some Southern Negro’s explan- 


ation of a sentence or paragraph from not give the Negro the right to vote, but vote, is to take his life in his hands. |_and confronted with a plain case of | 


the Constitution might be found want-/ penalized any State which withheld that| Unless he 
Fourteenth Amendment colored people admitted to the polls by|race and color, the Supreme Court had 
}no alternative but to declare the Texas 


ing. 
The South’s Apology 
These laws, technically legal and in} 
accord with the Constitution, do not 
mention the Negro. 
stitutional question is involved in most | 
of them. Yet their intent was to fur- 


| 


right. The 
therefore, left the question of conferring 
the vote in the hands of the States. 


is one of the handful of | 


grace of the white minority as a gesture} 
or. because it is known those few Ne- 


| Moreover, the Supreme Court has de-/groes will voie right. 


Therefore no Con- | | clared that the Fifteenth Amendment 


| did. not. confer the vote on anybody but 


|merely stated that the vote should not | 


nish a pretext for depriving the Negro|%¢ withheld beeause of race or color. 


of his vote. And although the law 


shows no discrimination on its face, it} , 
was passed for the express purpose of} South is not. violating the Constitutional 


being unjustly and inequitably admin-}|Amendments because its laws are not 


istered. So that in many Southern 
States, in Mississippi, for example, where 
the colored population is almost equal 
to the white, in Alabama, Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
except in the large cities, ‘the Negro 
has virtually no voice in determining 
who shall represent him, who shall make 
and who shall administer his laws,.and 
spend the taxes he pays. Taxation with- 


out representation is of the essence of | opportunity to register. 





Therefore, says Senatcr Swanson and a 
considerable . section of the South, the 


withholding the vote on the ground of 
race. or color. 


Fhe Texas Improvement 

The answer of. course, is that the dis- 
franchisement occurs outside the law. 
Senator Swanson says the recourse of 
the Negro is to the courts, when his 
rights as a citizen are invaded. One 
Negro in Mississippi. did go to the courts 
and bring suit because he was refused 
The consequence 


the Southern scheme of things, so far|of his attempt to obtain justice was 
p that he had-to flee from his town be- 
What is the apology of the South for| cause the white people threatened him 


as the Negro is concerned. 


this situation? Senator Swanson of Vir- | with violence. 


ginia recently voiced it. Senator Swan-' 


continued. 


The attempt to deprive the Negro of} 


denial of the vote on the ground of} 


law unconstitutional. But the purely 
legal side of the disfranchisemenc ques- 
tion, although it is a matter of national 


|his fundamental citizenship went so far | |hypocrisy in which the North is quite 





And the suit was dis-| 
For a Negro outside the | ment of colored People which carried the 


| altogether. 


in Texas, that Texas in 1924 passed a 
law which made it illegal for any Negro 
to vote in the Demooratic primary elec- 
tions of that State. Now as everyone 
knows, in Texas, as in other Southern 
States, there is only one party of any 
voting strength and that is the Demo- 
cratic party. So that the candidates 
designated at the Democratic primary 
elections in Texas and other States, are 
practically automatically elected to of- 
fice. ‘Therefore, to exclude anyone from 
voting in the primary is just as effect- 
ually to deprive him of his vote as if 
he were deprived of the voting privilege | 


This Texas law did not go uncontested. 
A qualified Negro voter, Dr. L. A. Dixon 
of El Paso, a Democrat, took the case 
to court. He ‘was backed up by the 


National Association for the Advance- 








as much involved as the South, is only 
a phase of the situation. 


The Stamp of Inferiority 

Denial of the vote to the Negro in 
the South becomes a symbol for fasten- 
ing the stamp of inferiority upon him. 
The man who is voteless, is ineffective 
in his demands for better education, for 
police protection, for sanitation. Too 
often he is the victim of injustice in the 
courts. Where his personal safety is 
concerned he is often the victim of the 
mob, the mob which may either beat 
him, or in too many cases hangs him, 
shoots him, or burns him alive at the 
stake before gloating audiences in which 
women and children mingle. 

Part of the~problem of the South and 
of the rest of the nation as well, is 
to get rid of the relic of slavery days, 
the notion that the Negro is something 
less than a man, and that white supre- 


son says the Fourteenth Amendment did ‘largest cities in the South to attempt to! } case to the United States Supreme Court. | macy must be by 


} 





laws which 
their intention lawless, which have 
|enacted for the purpose of denying and 
evading the spirit of the law of the 
land. 
Negro’s having 
exercise the privilege of voting. 
Southern laws were directed merely 
against the ignorant and the unfit, 


to prove his fitness to 


valid criticism. It is because the Negro, 
no matter how thoroughly 
fied he may prove himself in every 
is submitted to this denial of his funda- 


mental citizenship rights that protest is| 
made against the Southern practise as| 


vicious. 


In the North Negroes have not only} 


been exercising the ballot, but have been 
holding important offices with the most 
conspicuous success. One of the ablest 
members of the Ohio legislature 
number of years was a colored attorney 
of Cleveland, Harry E. Davis, who has 
recently been elected to the Civil Service 
Commission of his city. 


What Actually Happens 


The kind of intimidation Negroes 
are subjected to in the South to keep 





Battle Cry of the Wounded Consumer 


®— 





By Stuart ‘tuart Chase 


evaded, most flagrantly in that section T= outward evidences of high-pow- 


of the country which is loudest in its | 


demands for the enforcement of the 
prohibition Amendment. 


ered salesmanship that greet each 
bewildered consumer offers only the brief- 
est glimpse of the Wonderland in which 
the American consumers find themselves. 





Before 1890 Negroes were deprived of 
their votes mainly by violence. But since 


the era of violence between the years | funny. 


1870 and 1890, new means of accomplish- 


ing the same end were discovered. One | universal, 


of the most famous of these means, some | 
years ago declared unconstitutional by | 
the United States Supreme Court, were | 
the so-called Grandfather clauses in the | 
Constitutions of Southern states. These 
clauses made the voting privilege de- 
pendent upon war service or residence 
or voting of oneself or an ancestor in 
the past. Other means were easily found 
for accomplishing the same end as that 
sought by the Grandfather clauses. 
Property qualifications were required 
of intending voters which deprived not 
only many Negroes of the vote, but many 
of the poorer whites as well. There 
were poll and other tax requirements so 
that if one either failed to pay the tax 
or lost any of his tax receipts the right 
to vote could be denied. There were 
educational tests. These educational tests 
were most obviously designed to be used 
against the Negro. Under the provisions 
of the educational requirements citizens 
might be required to explain some sen- 
tence or part of the Constitution. As 
the most eminent lawyers differ about 
the Constitution and its interpretation, 
and as the Supreme Court some times 
votes five to four on Constitutional ques- 
tions coming before it, it is not hard to 


| Sometimes it is funny, 


| like a helpless 


sometimes not so 
There is documentary evidence 
to fill many books. The cases are not 
but they are altogether too 
frequent. With the result that uncer- 
tainty among such consumers as have 
minds superior to that of the amoeba is 
universal—for a great variety of prod- 
ucts. They are never sure with an un- 
tried article whether they are going 


}to get their moneys’ worth or get glor- 


iously stuck. Even old and iried prod- 
ucts have a habit of changing their for- 
mulas sometimes. 


more facts and less poetry. 


about 
and, if 


the quality, 
you please, 


information 
ity, the cost 


even some of the luxuries, that we pur- | 
chase. We do not want all the tech- 
nical facts about everything below the | 
line of super-luxuries—it 


when I am buying a suit or a shirt or 





And so a ragged bat-|so well, 
talion of us consumers are crying for | hopeless. 


A Call For More Facts, Less Poetry 
The Things We Buy 


About 


The consumer has his part, however 
small, in the great epic of American 


|salesmanship. He has to pay for it. It 


1s his case, and his case only for which I 
have the presumption to plead. 

To hold that anything can come of 
that pleading is, I may grant, presump- 
tuous. When one surveys dispassion- 
ately the lowly and turgid mass which 
is the conswmuer on the onc side, and 
the efficiency, the intelligence and the 
impregnable assurance of the advertis- 
ing gentlemen who know their business 
on the other, it seems almost 

I am doubtless a fool not to 


| play golf, read the American Magazine 
As consumers we want more reliable | catch the 8:26 from+ Bronxville and save 


therapeutic value of the necessities, and | libel. 


would bore | about. 


us to death;—but every now and again|ever have red blood enough 
them, I have a number of constructive-- 


the util- | at once my breath and the strong prob- 
the | ability of languishing in the lock-up for 


“Eventually but Not Just Now’ 
might be a better title for these untime- 
ly remarks. 

The consumer's case I know something 
Iam one. For him, if ac snould 
to want 


a vacuum cleaner or a pair of shoes or|no defensive, suggestions. But to the 
an oil heater,—I would like to feel a/| well disciplined army on the other side 


little more 
idiot. I would like an 
authoritative and independent source to 
which I could turn for help. I am not 
alone in this desire for a few less ad- 
vertising slogans, and a little more light. 


intelligent and a little less | of the Rubicon I can only hurl defiance 


—puny, ill-advised, but passionate. 
One dove of peace I will send. On 

the question of price our warfare mv.t 

be eternal, but on the question of qual- 


lity there is just the possibility that we 





YOUTH AND POLITICS 


The Young Socialists’ Position 


By Julius Umansky | 
SHOULD youth affiliate 
litical party? This is the question 
raised by the Young Peoples’ Socialist 
League. By “youth” we mean those who 
range from the ages of sixteen to thirty. 
Not desirous of appearing arbitrary, we 
will allow minor infractions of these lim- 
its. By “affiliation with a political 
party,’ we mean a relationship of useful 
activity toward the furtherance of the 
aims of that party. 

The Republican and Democratic par- 
ties are survivals of old controversies 
long settled, and are not now the repre- 
sentatives of current clashing principles. 
In present society there are such harsh 


with a po- 


economic conflicts which speak in terms | 


of strikes, lockouts, injunctions, and ma- 
chine guns. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are not on opposite sides 
of this economic strife. They stand 
for the ruling classes, whose interests 
are directly opposed to those of the work- 
ing masses. 

I hold that the classes which the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties repre- 
sent are not in need of assistance. Youth 
recognizes that the great majority of 
the people of the United States,—the 
Wwage-earners,—are in grave circumstances 





and in dire need of youth’s help. Youth 
is cognizant of the shameful ills that 
characterize our social structure. 
sires to exterminate this outrageous state 
of affairs. Towards that end do we 
earnestly urge Youth to affiliate 
with a Labor Party; for I believe that 
this party is one of the most significant 
agencies that function for the improve- 
ment of the lot of the masses. 

Randolph Bourne remarked: 

“We, Youth, feel only contempt for 
those who stultify their talents and 
pervert their knowledge in defending 
outworn political philosophies, and eco- 
nomic codes. We can no longer com- 
pletely believe in the usefulnegs or sig- 
nificance of those teachers and writ- 
ers who show themselves serenely ob- 
livious to the social problem. We are 
keen analysts of the society around us; 
we put uncomfortable questions to our 
sleek and successful elders. . We criti- 
cize the activities in which they en- 
gage, the hitherto sacred professions 
and businesses, and learn to distinguish 
earefully between actually productive 
work for society, work which makes 
fer the material and spiritual well- 
being of the people for whom it is 
done; and parasitic or wasteful work, 
which simply extends the friction of 
competition, or lives on the labor or 
profits ef others.” 

In short, Youth desires to reform the 
world. 

With all due respect to other activities, 


It de- | 


itself | 


party as a medium for the socially use- 
ful 
it is 


employ 


expression 
only thinking youth 
so positive 
The political influence has 
ated itself into our daily life; 
in industry, in the newspapers, in church, 
it is everywhere. Since it is integral an 
element in our existence, should we not 
delve into its nature that we may the 
better be able to appreciate the mechan- 
ism of the social machinery? We who 
are the social engineers of the morrow, 
here is our laboratory, here is our field 
work, here is our practical training, and 
all society is our sphere of research. 
The political phase is of serious con- 
sequence; yet labor has so little leisure 
to play politics, and in addition, it lacks 
political leaders sorely. Labor's need for 


insinu- 


of thinking Youth. For, | 


| 
that would | 


a medium. 


in college, | 


able leadership is a challenge to Youth. 


we must accept. 

The Mexican Federation of Students 
through an officiaj, stated:— 

“Though the Federation refuses to 
have in its program any political aim, 
students are pushed sometimes, no 
matter what efforts are made to the 
contrary, to take part in politics. This 
is evident:—That it is easier for an 
individual than for a social group to 
live apart from public life. When we 
get in touch with workmen and labor- 
ers, we find out and understand more 
clearly the necessities and aspirations 
of the poor. When we mingle with 
students from other countries in in- 
ternational congresses to discuss our 
responsibilities as students in the new 
order after the European clash, we can 
but earnestly desire not a program for 
students but a program for the people, 
in a wider sense for humanity.” 

That the suffering of a great portion 
of society is intense, is appallingly evi- 
dent. This suffering must be alleviated. 
The Labor Party is an effective means 
for the dissemination of ideas. More- 
over, the party serves also as a means 
for the dissemination of ideas. Our con- 
ceptions concerning society would un- 
dergo reconstruction, in the light of past 
and contemporary experience, and would 
be automatically broadened. That is of 
inestimable worth to youth. But, in 
order that an idea might triumph, it 
must be brought to the attention of the 
people. The politcial party is the or- 
ganic link between the individual and 
the masses; thus it lends itself as the 
vehicle for these ideas, and the use of 
the party in this fashion allows theoret- 
ical analysis to be checked. 

There is a personal phase existing in 
the affiliation of Youth with necessary 
reform movements in general and, the 


It is a duty 





Labor movement in particular. What is 


of greater inspiration, what of finer spir- | moreover, 


| labor 


|demands reform. 


| 


intellectual companionship of those un- 
selfish, self-sacrificing comrades who are 
devoting the greater part of their lives 
for so noble a cause as the emancipation 





of the working class? You become im- 
bued with an overwhelming zeal, a grand 
determination to offer a like devotion | 
to movements so essential to the welfare | 
of society. 


The Labor party includes in its plat- | 


form the desiderata of Youth. Youth 
and the labor party seek to improve. 
Their interests in the sociological plane 
are common. Their efforts must be com- 
mon. 


Randolph Bourne,—one of our clear- can get 


est and honest thinkers,—said: 

“For centuries well-wishers of men 
have shown a touching faith in the 
power of pure ideals to propagate 
themselves. The tragic failures of 
the beginnings of the social movement 
itself were largely due to this belief. 
Great efforts ended only in sentimen- 
tality. But we have no intention now 
that this fund of intelleetual and spir- 
itual energy liberated by = radical 
thought in the younger generation shall 
die away in such ineffective efforts.” 
To summarize: 

Youth should affiliate 
party because :— 

First: Youth is not a group in it- 
self but a part of a pattern. Youth rec- 
ognizes the ills in Modern Society and 
The Labor Party rec- 
in Modern Society and 


itself with a 


ognizes the ills 
compels reform. 

Second: The 
fluence in our daily life calls for 
;ticipation in, and simultaneously, 
study of political action by Youth. 

Third: The labor party serves as a 
sociological laboratory 
tical training to youth. 

Fourth: The labor party is a source of 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| way 
the 
| 


altogether chang 


can prove it, that 


] 


| sound 


ubiguity of political in-| goypie strength shot of 
par- | 
the | 


and offers prac-| 


information for Youth and is a means| 


of disseminating the ideas of Youth 
which have profited through reinterpret- 
ation. 

Fifth: Labor has little time for ade- 
quate political action. In addition, there 
is an imperative need for able leaders. It 
is Youth's province 


ership. 

Youth! We have a 
play in the public life of our country, 
a role which belongs to us, and which 
must be filled. If we desire to reform 


sacred role to 


| 


to prepare ade- | set 
quately for the assumption of this lead-| c: 


the world,—and we do!—we must go} 


to the world, for the world will not come 
to us and ask us how to reform it. 
Fellows, “to radiate influence, our light 
must shine before men, and it must glow, 
with a steady and resolute 


I.stress the importance of the political’ itual enhancement, than the social and flame!” SPehaass2 


| forcing, 
|of Wonderland to make us buy what we} 


many 


night get together. The consumer ig, 
not all, wants sound merchandise. 
overwhelming majority of manu- 
in my opinion would like to 
yroduce sound merchandise. Adultera- 
tion is often forced upon them by tlc: 
bitterness of the competitive struggle, 
but it is a dirty game, and they know 
it. What manufacturer, if he were sure 
of his demand, would not rather make 
an honest product in which he could 
take pride? But when salesmanship is 
30 astute, or consumers are so dumb, as 
hopelessly to confuse the sound with the 
shoddy: when most of one’s competitors 
are adulterating or depressing quality 
in one way or another+what can the 
manufacturer do if he is to keep out 
af the red? Many, to their eternal 
eredit, have gone (gloriously into in- 
olvency, refusing, with the passion of 
artists, to give an inch from their stand- 
ards of honest workmanship. 

In brief, both parties, I believe, 
a common ground in quality, one for the 
benefit of his body, the other for the 
benefit of his soul. And if ways and 
means could be found to set up and en- 
force quality standards, fboth parties 
would be healthier and happier. The 
only person who would not be any hap- 
pier, indeed he might be a very gloomy 
person, would be the vendor of adver- 
tising. His business would be in for an 
alarming shrinkage. It takes more space 
to sell fairy stories than to tell facts. 

But in respect to other matters, par- 
ticularly price, frankly I do not see how 
it is possible to reconcile the two points 
of view—that of the seller and that of 
the buyer. It can be done with a fine 
flow of rhetoric-full of such words as 
“service”, ‘common aims”, “cooperation” 
“two parts of a united whole’—which 
leaves us all feeling perfectly splendid, 
but without an iota of an effect upon our 
tangible behavior when we get back to 
=e desk or the counter. The buyer is 

trying to get the maximum of goods 
for his dollar, while the seller is try- 
ing to get the maximum of dollars for 
his goods No amount of applesauce 
can bridge this chasm. That is why I 
object obscurely and vociferously to the 
rank hypocris the whole modern cult 
of “service”. As a buyer I am going 
to use my purchasing power to force 
}as much in the way of quantity as I 
The seller is going to collect 
the last cent the traffic will bear. He al- 
done so, he always will—until 
ume of business are | 

Let us admit this] 
tand embattled but 
face to face. 
and I think 

all too many 


The 
facturers 


have 


sy of 


s ha 
rules of 


obvious fac 
| devoid of hy; 
I make the that I 


lines 


a 


clock squad, proposed | 
barbed wire, machine 
guns and every defense, except poison 
gaq. There has been altogether too 
much of that commodity in the air al- 
ready, and as honest fighters we ought 
mutually to agree to its complete abate- 
ment. 

It will be objected that such a move 
in the unlikely event that anything 
comes of it, may be bad for business. 

Since when has business preempted 
the moral right to enforce its balance 
sheet as against the consumer’s wel- 
fare? Since when has it taken pre- 
cedence over life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness? Does one cross ones- 
self as he enters this new cathedral? 
To heii with business when it over- 
charges me, misinforms me, adulter- 
ates my goods, or hits me below the 
belt with subtle psychological appeals. 
The more that sort of business piles 
up on the rocks the better I shall 
like it. Meanwhile if enough of us 
lowly consumers demand more facts 
and less poetry about the goods that 
we buy, there will be plenty of busi- 


we the alarm 


trenches, tanks, 


{and less poetry. 


| Of course 


| would be 


| silghtly 





ness men ready to meet that sort of 
demand. What proportion of manu- 
facturers in recent years have gone 
cascading to eternity because their 
goods were better than their sales ap- 
peal? 

What will happen—if indeed anything 
happens—is that certain concerns will 
lose their turnover to other more en- 
terprising concerns who are ready to 
manufacture on the basis of more facts 
Isn’t this sort of shift 
always occurring in. American business 
from other causes—chiefiy competitive? 
we would like to depress or 
at least modify some businesses; we 
might improve quality but the turnover 
no less. Indeed it might be 
virtue of the waste eliminated. 

Business is sufficiently strong to take 
care of itself without shedding crocodile 
tears, and bidding its eternal and stead- 
fast enemy, the consumer, in the name 
of mercy to withhold his blows. When 
did the consumer ever get any mercy out 
of business? But business need not wor- 
ry very much—at least just yet. Busi- 
ness always knows what it wants and 
the consumer mostly doesn't. 

Some day perhaps the worm will turn 
and we can ail lean over the window 
ledges of heaven together—cur halos 
askew — and watch the show. 
It ought to be good. . 


more by 


are in| 
been | 
For it is not a question of the| 
If the} 
and | 
white men of this class were excluded | 
equally with Negroes, there would be no | 


well quali- | 
way, | 


for a 





them from the ballot boxes was. ex- 
posed during the 1920 election, by 
which a Republican President came 
into office. It was disclosed by an 
investigator for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored. 
people that Negroes were threatened 
and insulted as they approached the 
polling places in Florida. One leading 
colored man, a physician and respected 
member of the community, was spat 
upon by a crowd which dared him_te 
wipe his face because he committed 
the crime of advising colored men and 
women of the community to register 
and vote. Two brothers in Cohunbla 
County were called from their homes 
and almost beate: to death two weeks 
before election day and tor the same 
crime of having urged Negroes to votg, 
In one small town, Ocoee, in Orange 
County ‘ Florida, a blocdy riot. ensued 
upon the attempt of a colored man 
to vote. Word had been sent. out « 
that no Negro was to ve allowed to 
cast a ballot. But this colored man, 
wner of an orange 3r.ve, of his own 
home, a respected member of the com- , 
munity who had never been in any 
trouble, did attempt to vote. He was 
severely beaten and told to go home. 
Thereafter a group of armed white 
men went to his house to get him, 
having no warrant for his arrest. 
Two of them were shot in the Negro’s 
defense of his home. In the riot which 
ensued every Negro home, schoolhouse, 
church and lodge in the community 
was burned to the ground, in one case 
at least acording to report, a colored 
woman and her child perished in the 
flames. 


The situation as disclosed by special 
investigation of the election in 1920 im 
Florida, represents the spirit of the white 
minority which is determined to rule the 
South and to prevent the Negro from 
voting there. United States Senators 
may say what they like about the legality 
on the face of the Southern laws. It is 
the facts that count. And those facts, 
it is quite generally understood, include 
any sort of brutality, law evasion, in- 
equity in the administration of the law, 
hypocrisy and subterfuge, by which col- 
ored citizens may be deprived of what 
is plainly intended shall be their right. 


Heretofore efforts in Congress to have 
these facts placed on record and proved, 
have failed. The North has conspired 
with the South in its violation of the 
Constitution. Congressman George H. 
Tinkham of Massachusetts has intro- 
duced a resolution in the present session 
1f Congress, Resolution Number 34 in 
the House of Representatives, calling up- 
on the Census Committee to investigate 
and report on disfranchisement, making 
the facts available in such a form that 
Congress can and must act. But it is 
doubtful if there will be any action. Con- 
gress is not in the least interested. It 
is known that the Southern States defy 
the Constitution and evade it. But who 
cares? After all, what is the United 

| States Constitution among friends, whex 
; those friends happen to be politicians, 
but a scrap of paper? 





PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 


A Current Radical Farm 


By Murray E. King 
TH\HERE is a widespread belief that a 
will never attract 
farmers in great numbers. The 
been studying a farmer 

month which asks for 
whole Socialist program 
of farmer-labor control of government 
and industry and the establishment of 
industrial democracy. It had its be- 
ginning as a state organization five 
As a 


radical movement 
the 
writer has 
ganization for a 
practically the 


years ago. 
it is only a year old. 

Already it is comparatively strong in 
seven or eight states and has penetrated 
about five other states with many local 
organizations. Only working farmers | 


jand other workers are permitted to be-| 


yet, said to have 


150,000 | 
able to} 


long to it; it is 
to 200,000 members and is now 
hold the balance of power in two or 
three states, provided the contest be-| 
tween the two old parties is anywhere 
near close. Most of its members are real 
dirt farmers. 

I refer to Progressive Farmers. In- 
asmuch as the Progressive Farmers have 
become one of the most active elements 
working for a national farmer-labor par- 


the 





the consumer not getting his money's 
worth. He en tempted, flattered, 
cajoled, fright ened cooked up, 
od and appealed to, misinformed , 
until his lind, an instrument 
for appraising jelly. This 
may not be { d for business, but it 
certainly good for the consumer. | 
He needs Tening up, standard of 
value, a reliable method to identify the 
from the shoddy; or the necessary 
superfluous, in brief, a good 
sales resistance. 
Of course his mind may be too far 
gone ever to be resuscitated to func~ 
tion with intelligence and discretion. 
Perhaps he is destined forever to walk 
a dromedary, though Dr. 
has proved that, 
one man in ten 


threaten- ; 


is not 


from the 


his mile for 
John B. Watson 
blindfolded, scarcely 
can recognize his favorite cigarette; 
to read unsmiling the label, “Guar- 
anteed not to fade fast colors”, and 
to buy his furniture on the assur- 
ance that it is made of Lumber from 
o~regegg a Trees. 
But are waking up 
‘ alarm cloci 
1 ipon. We rep 
last and all th 
We have n the 
susceptibiliti than he 
had in the past for us. Which is pre 
cisels 1. He has forced his goods 
y every conceivable legal means 
Trade Commission 
tell you, by means that have frequently 
been not Against that 
that employment of all the 


the buyer 
respect for 


seller 


upon 
and 
as the Federal can 
sales 
arts 


so legal 


too often do not want and do not need, 


litical 
|of their 


| Washington, 
| South Dal 


ty, are busy now seeking combination 


| with other radical political and economic 


and are likely to 
influence on po- 
developments this year, a sketch 
interesting history, growth, prin- 
and methods is worthwhile. 
Started in Washington 

germ of the movement was a 
insurgent movement within 
and conservative Grange in 
of Washington. The insurgent 
named Kegley. After his 
death William Bouck succeeded te the 
leadership of the progressive wing. For 
his “radical” ideas he was expelied at 
a national convention of the Grange in 
1921 In June, 1922, Bouck and his 
progressive followers organized a new 
rn Progressive Far- 


1927, this organi- 


farmer organizations, 
exercise considerable 


Pintle 
ciples 


The 
progressive 
the staid 
the state 
leader was 


movement—the West« 
mers. By December, 
zation had spread over the states of 
Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, ar had found lodgement in 
Iowa. Fifty delegates from these eight 
tates met in Minneapolis in December 
1927, and launched the Progressive Far- 
ers of America 

this national Pro- 
‘ izations have been 
ugh middle 
national 


convention 


the 
The 
a southwes 
Lauderdale—at 

It has loca! 
Colorado and is organized 
in Arizona. In its work of penetrating 
the states it seeks to amalgamate with 
the other radical and class movements 
of the farmers. 


tern 


or- 


ganizations In 


| dorses 
|} and 


;Farmer-Labor party 
national conven- 


the state 
supports it. ts 


| tion indorsed the Minnesota and national 


or- | 
ity has 


| 


| mate 


national organization | 
| although the feeling between them seems 


In Minnesota it in-|is hang 


Farmer-Labor Parties. In Colorado a 
| practical amalgamation of the Progres- 
sive Farmers and the Farmer-Labor Par- 
been effected. In the south- 
west states the Progressive Farmers have 
encountered the Farm Labor Union and 
the Progress Builders, both radical or- 
ganizations in their principles and ulti- 
aims. No amalgamation has yet 
been effected wiih these organizations, 
to be cooperative and harmonious. 
Strong Town Followings 
Information I have gained from of- 
ficials of this organization and from its 
official papers leads me to believe there 
has been a considerable organization of 
local groups of the Progressive Farmers 
The more radical appeal of class or- 
ganization for the purpose of emanci- 
pating the producers has met 
surprisingly widespread 
response Following the national con- 
vention vinter, speakers and organ- 
Washington, Montana, Nort! 
wert 


and enthusiastic 


last 
izers in 
Dakota, Minnesota and 
greeted by crowded halis in remote rural 
sections whcn weather was below 
zegO and the roads made very difficult by 
Appeais for funds brought collec- 
many 


instances from 


Wisconsin 
the 


snow. 
tion ran 


1 is strongest in W: 

2 Minnesota and W 
in particularly strong in 
Washington, and thereby 
In the state of Washington in 1922 
when the Western Progressive Farmers 
were launched, a wave of progressive 
farmer-labor sentiment started by the 
Nonpartisan League and Farmer Labor 
party movements of North Dakota and 
Minnesota, was then at its crest. The 
farmer-labor forces of that cast 
128,000 votes and crowded the Democrat- 

place. The prosy 
splendid for the early rise of 
a conquering working class political 
movement. Strange to say, into this hope- 
ful field American Federation of Labor 
“nonpartisanism” projected itself. Still 
that state 
warding 
in s i 
1er-Labor Party was 
reduce t n ins ificant movement 
and 


restore 


Nnangs a tale 


State 


ic party 


looked 


ers of 
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capitalist 
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It 

Farmer movement has grown again to 
@ place of considerable 


through this period of 


} 


is nifican h the Progressive 


power right 
betrayal, wreck- 
ing and decline of the earlier farmer- 
labor movement It is also sigy 

that it is the agrarian 

that are while organj 

the secg 


Movement 


swing toward working class power in the 
state of Washington. 
Political Cooperation 

Another interesting fact in connet- 
tion with this movement has developed 
in Montana. The original farmer-labor 
impulse from North Dakota and Min- 
nesota led to election of members of 
the legislature and the state senate and 
farmer-labor candidates in some of the 
counties. When this wave showed signs 
of subsiding, the new Progressive Far- 
mer wave entered Montana from the 
west and began to cover the state with 
local groups. Last year again witnessed 
a rise in farmer-labor votes and the 
election of farmer-laborites in a num- 
ber of counties. 

In Minnesota the closest cooperation 
exists between the Progressive Farmers 
and the Farmer-Labor Party. The Min- 
nesota Farmer-Labor leaders attended 
the Progressive Farmers’ national con- 
vention and were among the godfathers 
who helped to christen it and speed 

on its way. In Minnesota where the 
ordinary farmer-labor organization is a 
political club more or less submerged in 
“progressiveism”, and A. F. of L, “nom 
partisanism” is still active, an organmizga- 
tion that has economic roots and, that 
has dedicated itself to the task of devel- 

ing class-consicous political action, 
the Progressive Farmers, is cap- 

doing a great deal of good, 
representative of the Progressive 
Breckenridge, Texas, has sup- 
plied the writer with some very inter- 
esting facts about the movement in the 
southwest section. Down here where 
Farm Labor Union locals have been 
numerous and where the Farm Labor 
Union launched a revival more than @ 
month ago, the Progressive Farmers afe 
concentrating on the promotion of the 
national Farmer-Labor party movement. 
Letters were addressed during the sum- 
to the various radical and 
labor elements. The responses were Ov- 
pone y in favor of a state farmer- 
labor party in which the trade unions 
would be included, if possible. A come 
vention to organize such a state-wide 
has been planned for March, this 


rs at 


mer of 


1927 


2 and progressives 

the future of such 

y of the radical ten- 

; developed in Texas in the past. 

is the record of the radical parties 

Texas at their height: the Greenback 

102,000 to 150,000 for the Demo- 

the Populist pasty, 240,000 to 

for the Democrats; the Social- 

par 50,000, which was higher than 

the Republican vote. The Union Labor 

party and the La Follette mane 

also made good showings. 

In another article I hope to give furth« 

facts concerning the Progressive Fare 


300,000 
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B y M. Philips Price 


RR the war kills the revolution 

the revolution kills the war.” 

Was the slogan which the small 

Who had gathered round Lenin in 

amongst them Angelica 

noff, had made their watchword. 

shwerd soon began to have its 

in the first real conference of the 

ar elements of the European par- 

Zirnmervald, in Switzerland, in 

feer/{11915. This conference, at 

n representatives of the Minority 

i in Germany, France and 

and of the whole movement in 

” Russ a, Poland, Rumania, Bul- 

‘Swéden, Norway, and Holland is- 

| abmanifesto, which was couched in 

n language and called upon the 

rkin classes of Europe to take up the 

“struggle against the war and 

posed the shameful failure of the Sec- 

id Ifiternational to do its duty during 

this crisis in the forsunes of the working 
class... ,, 

A Commission was established to keep 

‘the parties and groups together after the 


ents 


' @eélegates had gone, and to form a sort 


of central bureau for a new International 
if the*old:one should fail to do its duty. 


On this Commission Balabanoff sat, and 
_ she was the only one who attended all 


‘the meetings of the Commission from the 


‘beginning to the end. This famous Zim- 


‘mervald Commission was the only inter- 


national organization which the Socialist 
movement had during the war, and the 
. first one to become the organized centre 


f resistance to the war. As such it was 
of first-class historic importance. Six 
“months later the Commission called an- 
other conference at Kienthal, at which 
Balabanoff was present. After much dif- 


+. ficulty it was possible to get a resolution 


passed which laid down tactics to be 
adopted by the anti-war sections. 


+ Amongst others was the refusal to vote 


i 


War credits. 


“The Great Event of 1917” 

Concerning the difficulties in getting 
this resolution put through Balabanoff 
writes interestingly: 

“During this time I was able to collect 
some most interesting psychological ma- 
terial. I could see from close quarters 
how the war had affected the tempera- 
ments of the different persons. I had to 
realise how extremely subjective were all 
the outlooks and opinions of those who 
believed themselves to be acting most 
objectively and non-partisan. Each one 
saw the situation as he wanted it to be 
seen; although most of them were ex- 
perienced Marxists, educated in the school 
of objectivity. The Germans, who were 
filled with hatred against their Govern- 
ment and against their party which had 
betrayed its trust so shamefully, saw 
everything that concerned Germany in 
the blackest possible light. The French 
on other hand denied that conditions 

so bad in Germany. The most sym- 
side. about all these people was 


+—Miat though they were suffering from the 


pressure and persecution of their own 
Governments and from ill-treatment by 
their own party colleagues, they were 
still able to take up critical attitude to 
all that their party and Governments 
had done. Although this was often 
somewhat removed from true working- 
class Internationalism, it was at any rate 
better than the outlook of the average 
social patriot.” 

Then..came the great event of 1917, 
the greatest event, in fact, of this cen- 
tury, which opened out new vistas for 
her activity. “The outbreak of the Rus- 
sian February Revolution,’ she writes, 
“gave our thoughts and actions an en- 
tirely new course. Like a mighty rain- 
bow, full of hope, it lighted up the whole 
horizon of our thoughts. There was no 
time, no psychological possibility of think- 
ing either of the past or of the future. 
Only the present absorbed us now. The 
Tesurrection of the Russian proletariat, 
the end of Russian despotism, the begin- 
ning of the end of the ghastly war! 
What could be done to cause the spark 
kindled by the Russian Revolution to 
spread over all Europe? How could we 
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Italian Woman Aid Writes in Her Memoirs 


Feared Early Peace Would Kill Bolshevism, 
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find our quickest way to Russia, in order 
to place ourselves at the disposal of the 
Revolutidn and of the fight for peace. 


Lenin’s Trip Through Germany 

The Russian revolutionary emigrants in 
Switzerland tried all through these days 
to find a way to Russia, though the En- 
tente lands barred the way. 

“Then,” says Balabanoff, “the rumor 
got about that Lenin and some of his 
colleagues, with the heip of the Swiss 
Socialist Party secretary, Platten, had de- 
cided to make the journey to Russia 
through Germany. At first this news 
made a bad impression on me, especially 
as I heard that compromises were spok- 
en of which the Bolsheviks seemed to 
take quite as a matter of course. But 
only after a time did I realise the full 
significance of Lenin’s decision and could 
see how exactly this fitted in with his 
character. Straight as a die, sweeping 
all hindrances aside—that was his motto! 
At the same time I was convinced how 
different it was when a big man, like 
Lenin, did a thing like this, than it was 
when it was done by a small man, who 
was only imitating him. . Though 
the Socialists of the Entente countries 
saw nothing wrong in this journey 
through Germany, this action was car- 
ried through by the Russian Bolsheviks 
alone, and not in co-operation with the 


rest of the Zimmervald Commission, 
which was opposed to these tactics.” 

For the Bolsheviks always held some- 
what aloof from Zimmervald and had 
their meetings separate from the Inter- 
national Socialist Commission. Yet 
when it came to the point many of the 
Zimmervaldians in Switzerland followed 
Lenin across Germany to Russia and 
amongst these was Balabanoff herself, as 
she describes. ‘There was in fact no 
other way to get to Russia. The German 
Government imposed no conditions upon 
their journey, except that they were not 
allowed out of the train. The German 
Foreign Office thought that revolutionary 
propaganda in Russia would help Ger- 
many in the war. The German General 
Staff, which in this respect showed 
greater wisdom than the Foreign Office, 
saw in the Bolsheviks a two-edged sword, 
which might wound them as much as 
it would wound Russia’s fighting force. 


In Sweden the Zimmervaldians heard 
that the Russian Mensheviks had en- 
tered the Government of Kerensky along 
with the Liberal Cadets. At once the 
two wings of the revolutionary interna- 
tional movement, the Zimmervaldians 
and the Bolsheviks, sent telegrams to 
Petrograd to protest against the policy 
of coalition with the capitalist parties in 
revolutionary Russia. In order to test the 





worth of the Menshevik Ministers ‘the 
Zimmervaldians sent a telegram asking 
for the right of entry for Grimm, the 
president of the Zimmervald Commission, 
who was being kept out of Russia by the 
Cadet Foreign Minister, Milukoff, on the 
ground that he was supposed to be pro- 
German. In a short time they got the 
answer back that Grimm could come to 
Russia. And so in Balabanoff’s words, 
“Zimmervald marched officially into Pe- 
trograd.” Its two years of existence in 
the back courts of the working class 
quarters of Swiss towns was at an end. 
It counted among its numbers Ministers 
of the first revolutionary Government 
that had arisen out of the war in Eu- 
rope. It was coming to its new home. 


A Sad Home-Coming 

Balabanoff’s return to her original 
Fatherland, Russia, was not without an 
element of tragedy. “Our reception in 
revolutionary Russia made a poor im- 
pression on me. Everything seemed cold 
and official. There was the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Minister, Tschernoff, a 
delegate at the first Zimmervald Con- 
ference. He came towards me smiling, 
but I said to him straight away without 
a greeting: ‘What, so soon from Zim- 
mervald into a coalition Government.’ 
. . . From the first moment of my entry 
into Russia it was clear that I must stand 





with the left wing of the revolutionary 
movement in conflict with the coalition 
Government. After I had breathed the 
air of Petrograd it clear to me that I 
must fight with Lenin against. all those 
who consider the Russian revolution 
was ended with the fall of Tsardom.” 
This meant that Zimmervald was be- 
ginning to split up. Tschernoff and the 
Mensheviks had gone into a coaltion 
Government with Liberal Imperialists, 
who were for carrying on the Imperialist 
war. She and the Italian Socialists 
would follow Lenin. Grimm alone would 
remain, and for him grave difficulties 
were in store. 
was so catastrophic and so tragic that 


social revolution could save the*country. 
It was a terrible time, and one which 
Western Europeans could but dimly 
realize if they had not lived in Russia 
during those months. The social fabric 
in Russia was collapsing. Tinkering at 
the surface was now criminal. Only a 
strong architect, even if he had to clear 
away some rubbish ruthlessly, was in 
place. Hence Lenin’s adherents grew, 
and one of them was Balabanoff. With 
him she now became as intimate as she 
had been with the Italian Socialist lead- 
ers. But this meant that all relations 
with her family would be cut off. Her 





The situation in Russia | 


only peace and the extension of the | 


first few days in Russia had been spent 


in her old home with her sister and 
brother. One morning her sister showed 
|her in great distress a Press cutting in 
| which was printed an attack on the 
| Italian Socialists for their anti-war at- 


| titude, and this was largely ascribed to 
| the “influence of the energetic Bolshevik, 


Angelica Balabanoff.” 


“Are you really a Bolshevik?” she asked. 
| “If you were a Menshevik or even a 
| Soctalist-Revolutionary you could live 
| With us. But now where will you find a 
}room, and how will you eat? Every- 
| thing is so scarce and so dear.” The last 
|night in her sister’s house she heard a 
| deep sight and the voice of her sister say- 
|ing: “Families meet with different kinds 
|of unhappiness. Some have drunkards, 
|some have epileptics, a third has a Bol- 
| Shevik as a member.” 


Lenin’s Fear of Peace 

| Her activity was next directed towards 
| the proposed International Socialist Con- 
| ference at Stockholm. In order to dis- 
;cuss the question of whether the anti- 
| militarist and Left Wing of the Inter- 
| national Socialist Movement should take 
; part in this Conference which was being 
| summoned by the “social patriotic” ele- 
lments of the old International, she, as 
| Secretary, summoned the Zimmervald 
Commission. Lenin and most of the 





Five 


By B. C. Vladeck 

(A Review of Soviet Russia and Her 
Neighbors, By R. Page Arnot; Village 
Life Under The Soviets, By Karl 
Borders; How The Soviets Work, By 
H. N. Brailsford; Religion Under The 
Soviets, By Julius H. Hecker; The 
Economic Organization of the Soviet 
Union, By Scott Nearing and Jack 


Hardy.) 


rJHE five titles cited above were pub- 
lished by the Vanguard Press as a 





part of a series of Vanguard Studies of 
| Soviet Russia under the editorship of 
Professor Jerome Davis of Yale. -Thir- 
| teen titles dealing with different aspects 
lof Soviet Russia have been published 
|already or are in process of publication. 
| Eleven of these thirteen and four of 
|the five under review were written by 
non-Russians and by the spelling of some 
of the Russian words used by them, it 
is safe to assume that the majority of 
the authors are not familiar with the 
Russian language. It is very laudable 
on the part of the Vanguard Press to 
attempt to give a full-sided view of all 
excruciating problems facing Russia ten 
years after the Revolution. It is also 
laudible to make this attempt in a spirit 
of fairness and good will toward Russia 
but at least those readers of these books 
who are familiar with conditions in Rus- 
sia, will from the very start be sceptical 
toward an undertaking of such a mag- 
nitude being guided and executed by 
foreigners. It is quite possible that in 
one particular field a genius should be 
able to grasp deeper and more penetrat- 
ingly conditions in a foreign land than 
a native but it is doubtful whether the 
same possibility can be realized in cov- 
ering a huge and unexplored field. 
However, most of the authors entrust- 
ed with the job of explaining Russia 
to the world are trained journalists. 
Some of them have a fine power of ob- 
servation and nearly all of them, at least 
those whose studies the reviewer has al- 
ready read, tried to avoid conspicuous 
propaganda. That they were not en- 
tirely successful in giving an impartial 
evaluation of the Russia of today, is 
jnot the fault of their integrity or abil- 





riendly Studies of Russia 
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ity but the fault of either their approach 
or their method. 
Brailsford’s Volume 

To come down from the general to 
the particular, we shall stop first at Mr. 
Brailsford. I read in the chapter on the 
Communist Party: 

“The spell of silence was broken by 
the same fact that he (Trotzky) forced 
a thorough public discussion within 
the Party of the main issues of Rus- 
sian policy. The atmosphere of to- 
day is beyond all comparison cleaner 
and healthier. There is less silence 
and less sycophancy. There is less 
centralization. And ‘Opposition’ ex- 
ists within the Party which includes 
some of its ablest men. It may be 
wrong headed; it may represent no 
coherent view but it is strong enough 
to force a thorough debate on every 
issue that emerges and loyal enough 
when the whole Party has debated the 
point to bow to the decision of its 
vote. In short, the Party lives, for 
it continues to birle ad acy 
with discipline. 

Now, it isn’t that Mr. Brailsford did 
not guess right. Of course, he couldn't 
make any such statement now with all 
the leaders and most of the members of 
the Opposition under banishment and 
in exile. This statement simply proves 
that the man who wrote it doesn’t un- 
derstand the Communist Party. And the 
man who doesn’t understand the Com- 
munist Party, cannot possibly understand 
Russia. His approach of defending the 
Communist Party and its dictatorship on 
the basis of inner democracy is entirely 
foreign to Russian conditions and is dem- 
onstrative only of an Anglo-Saxon com- 
plex which is too deep to be set aside 
even when considering Russia. 

In his chapter on the “Nationalities 
and the Union” Mr. Brailsford has only 
this reference to make to the conquest 
by Soviet Russia, of the Republic of 
Georgia: “A full and honest treatment 
of the tangled policies of the Caucasus 
would demand a separate chapter. The 
din of the endless controversy over Geor- 
gia is always in our ears and on the 
liberal reading of the idea of nationality, 
the Georgians who stand for independ- 
ence have right on their side.” A sep- 








arate footnote tries further to argue 
with the “liberal reading of the idea of 
nationality” in explaining that “it may, 
of course be pleaded (1) that the inde- 
pendent Georgian government persecuted 
native Communists savagely and (2) that 
the Western powers used the Caucasus 
as a basis for intervention in Russia.” 
The Caucasus now, according to Mr. 
Brailsford “enjoys peace and harmony.” 
A Tory journalist writing of English 
claims to India, could not be more terse 
or less effective. Why should Mr. Brails- 
ford who is not a Communist, justify 
Russian imperialism in Georgia. In what 
way is Russian imperialism more. justi- 
fied than English? What would Mr. 
Brailsford think of Mr. MacDonald if 
the latter had taken the same attitude 
toward Egypt and India that Stalin had 
taken toward Georgia? 

Mr. Brailsford concludes his study 
with the following statement: “By its 
unflinching endurance through the dark 
years of blockade and civil war, of trials 
for which there is no parallel in modern 
history, it (Russia) has won its right 
to understanding and respect but above 
all it has won its right to peace.” And 
I might add—it has also won its right 
to be criticized even by its friends. The 
entire value of Mr. Brailsford’s book, 
which on the whole, contains important 
observations, is impaired by this uncrit- 
ical attitude toward anything that Russia 
does. 

Statistics and Reality 

Scott Nearing and Jack Hardy deal 
with the economic organization of the 
Soviet Union. Their study is chock-full 
of statistics, figures, graphs, tables and 
excerpts. But the more one reads in 
books on social questions, the more one 
is convinced that statistics do not neces- 
sarily tell the truth. Not that we question 
the figures. With all allowances for 
what Mr. Walter Duranty defines as the 
Russian Communists’ usual errors on the 
side of optimism, fundamentally they are 
probably correct. But nearly twenty 
years ago I read, while confined in a 
solitary cell in the Wilna prison, two 





volumes on the History and Constitution 
of America. I am quite certain that 
most of the things stated in those vol- 
umes were correct. But when later I 
came to the United States I found that 
while the matter I read might have been 
correct in its relation to books, docu- 
ments and records, it was not entirely 
correct insofar as the daily reactions 
of the average American are concerned. 
We read for instance, that “harmonious 
relations between the country and the 


of measures which are lowering the costs 
of production to a point at which man- 
ufactured commodities will be within the 
economic reach of the peasantry.” We 
also read that “production is distributed 
between millions of small peasants whose 
holdings are so small that they are not 
likely to become serious accumulators 
of private capital before the state is able 
to industrialize and economize rural pro- 
duction and direct it in the path of co- 
operation.” Simultaneously we read in 
the daily prints of the growing crisis due 
to inadequate and uneconomical indus- 
trial production and we also read about 
the failure of the richer peasants to yield 
their grain to the state and of the con- 
sequent near-famine conditions in the 
Russian cities. 

Mr. Nearing and Mr. Hardy were so 
anxious to erect a beautiful picture of 
Russian economics, that they forgot to 
prepare a foundation and with the first 
blow of adversity, the whole building 
begins to sag. 

Subsidizing American Communism 

Now one would think that at least 
on the question of Soviet Russia and 
her Neighbors, one can afford to be en- 
tirely impartial. Irrespective of criti- 
cisms and attacks levelled against Com- 
munist philosophy, or even the Soviet 
system, the progressive mind of the world 
was unanimous in demanding recogni- 
tion of Russia. Socialists and radicals all 
over the world, were 
tion and have constantly demanded rec- 
ognition for Soviet Russia. But Mr. Ar- 
not who writes on Soviet Russia and 
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city are being established by a number | 


against interven- | 





her neighbors in this series and also Prof. 
| Davis felt it necessary at the very start 
| of the study to display their over-eager- 
| ness not to describe but to analyze Russian 
foreign policy. Mr. Arnot’s book is pre- 
faced by a statement of A. N. Mikoyan, 
a member of the famous politburo on 
the question of inter-relations between 
the Communist International and the 
Soviet government. Mr. Mikoyan states 
that “The Soviet government must not 
be identified with the Comintern”; .. . 
“that the Soviet government in its notes 
to. foreign powers has repeatedly em- 
| Phasized the falsity of the assertion of 


| identity between the Soviet government 
‘and the Third International.” 





And Mr. Davis states in the name of 
| Zinoviev that “In 1919, 1920, and ’21, the 
American movement received some fi- 
nancial help from Russia. Now it is 
self-supporting and receives no financial 
aid from the Third International. On 
the contrary, today it is actually sending 
some money back to Russia.” Now only 
as recently as last November, the rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Communist 
Party and of the Left Kuomintang of- 
ficially thanked thé Russian government 
for its material and moral assistance to 
the Chinese revolution. The American 
Communists have repeatedly admitted 
that they receive from time to time sup- 
port from Russia, and Stalin, in a public 
that such assistance is justifiable. 
that such such assistance is justifiable. 





; the statements of Zinoviev or Mikoyau, 
but from actual experience, does not for 
a moment think that these activities 
would be possible without direct support 
from the Soviet government. 
| This eagerness on the part of the ed- 


| itor and the author to explain away Rus- | 


| sian foreign policy, is also illustrated by 
\a passing remark of Mr. Arnot in his 
| discussion of America and Soviet Rus- 

sia in which he states that “any alter- 
| ation in the policy of the State Depart- 
ment would be followed by modification 
of the attitude of the A. F. of L.” Which 
is to imply that the A. F. of L. is 
nothing but a tool in the hands of the 
| State Department and that the American 
, Labor movement has no grievance of its 


| (Continued on Page 5) 


Nobody who is familiar with the activ- | 
ities of the Third International, not from | 





paenee of the Commission thought that 
the Stockholm Conference was “only 
called by the “social patriots” in order 
to “act as a cover for diplomatic nego- 
tiations between the belligerent Govern- 
ments,” which might lead to peace and 
a general agreement to put down the 
revolutionary danger in Europe. “This 
session of the Zimmervald Commission 
in Petrograd,” writes Balabanoff, “was 
much discussed in the press at the time. 
It provided much interesting psycholog- 
ical material. I remember asking Lenin, 
as he stood by the window, what was 
likely to happen in Europe now. He 
answered: ‘Now there will be either a 
further revolution or the counter-revo- 
lution.” In view of subsequent events 
and of Lenin’s general outlook that 
meant: We must dare, for there is no 
time to lose. At the same time he ex- 
pressed his opinion to me about Trotsky. 
He thought it was Trotsky’s personal 
pride that prevented him from joining 
the Bolsheviks and made him continue 
to keep a small party with a newspaper 
of his own. . . . “I must say,” continues 
Balabanoff, “that although Trotsky’s 
pride always made a bad impression on 
me, nevertheless his enormous intellectual 
gifts, his inner tact and self-discipline 
enabled him to keep himself in hand 
at a time when it was needed in the 
interests of the revolution.” 

Soon after this the Zimmervald move- 
ment had a set-back. Grimm, its presi- 
dent, who had come with the Russians 
from Switzerland. and had been specially 
allowed to come in by the intervention 
of the Menshevik Ministers, committed 
a grave indiscretion. Driven to despair 
by the general condition of Russia, her 
apparent, inability to withstand the pres- 
sure of the Entente on her to continue 
the war, the general state of economic 
chaos into which the country was sliding, 
he came to the conclusion that peace was 
absolutely necessary for Russia at all 
costs and under any conditio1s. In- 
stead of consulting his colleagues on the 
matter, he approached, through a neutral 
embassy in Petrograd, the German Gov- 
ernment to sound them on the question 
of conditions on which the Kaiser would 
be willing to make peace. The news 
leaked out and Grimm was expelled im- 
mediately from Russia. This was a bad 
{blow for Zimmervald. Balabanoff was 
| now left practically in sole charge of the 
| Commission. ‘ 
| Soon after this she left Russia for 
| Sweden, where she started a Zimmervald 
| bureau and issued, in the name of the 
; Commission, a manifesto calling upon 
the workers of Europe to come to Russia’s 
| aid by all means in their power. She 
| Was engaged in this work when the news 
|arrived that Lenin and his colleagues 
| had seized power in Petrograd and that 
|the Soviet Republic had been declared 
|in Russia. Her first thought was to use 
| the apparatus of the Zimmervald Com- 
| mission to help the real revolution which 
had now come in Russia. For some days 
| there was uncertainty in the air. Some 
| of Lenin’s colleagues, and amongst them 
| Zinoviev, who was later the mest ex- 
| treme of all the Bolshevik leecers, when 
| it came to inciting revolts outside Russia, 
|created much doubt and hesitation by 
letting it be known that they disap- 
| proved of the seizure of power in Russia. 
Soon it became clear that the new revo- 
| lution was safe for a time at least till 
the international forces of reaction could 
summon up strength against it 

And in the meantime the Zimmervald 
Commission was working under Balab- 
anoff’s guidance in Stockholm to inform 
the world about the truth of events in 
| Russia. The next few months were en- 
gaged partly in work at Stockholm and 
| partly in Geneva, whither the bureau was 
temporarily transferred. Then when it 
was clear that Germany was going to 
lose the war and that the fear of revolu- 
tion in Germany might cause sympathetic 
movements in Switzerland, she and the 
Commission were expelled from Switzer- 
land under conditions of unexampled 
cruelty and privation. She gives a full 
account of her journey from Switzerland, 
which lasted some weeks. The Zimmer- 
vald movement's sphere of activities was 
now brought back to Russia once more. 

(To Be Concluded Next Week) 











Socialist Party Plans and Progress Through The States 








National 
Readers in unorganized communi- 
ties desiring information on how to 
organize local divisions of the Social- 
ist Party may obtain instructions, 
leaflets, charter applications, mem- 
bership cards, application cards and 
all other necessary information by 
addressing William H. Henry, Na- 
tional Executive Secretary, 2653 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. Information regarding 
literature, platforms, etc., 
may be obtained from the National 
Office. 


Nevada 

State Secretary W. H. Cordill, of Re- 
no, writes that it is not an easy job to 
get our ticket on the ballot. It takes 
1,400 , ures on a petition. Nevada 
isa ll state in area and population, 
but the Socialist sentiment is good. So- 
cialists. ld get in touch with Com- 
rade Co 
Reno. 


by writing him at Box 75, 

' Arkansas 
Soejalists of Arkansas are joining the 
~» W. C. Hall, of Jonesboro sends 
thréé applications for membership and 
continues Mis activity. Another comrade 
has joined from this town, and within 
a short-time there will be a local there. 
There are active members in other parts 
of , a state organization will be 
"formed. in the near future and a full 
ticket placed in the field for the Nov- 
ember election. Mrs. Julia Ward Pen- 
Mington, a member-at-large at Fayette- 
Wille, writes that she is ready to help 
place our ticket on the ballot. She also 
* agrees to make a tour of the state to line 
ip members and prepare the way for an 
active campaign. 


Indiana 
Old members having 
quent in their dues are paying up. New 
: are coming into the party. Mrs. 
B. Miller, secretary of local Terre 
writes National Headquarters that 
is doing excellent work. At- 
‘at meetines is better than at 
for many years. The local holdg 
fairs which have been draw 
fs as well as Socialists 
_ These affairs are proviy 
ad ~<a 


become delin- 


Kansas 


Ross Magill writes from Fort Scott or- 
dering dues stamps. He left the city of 
Pittsburg where he organized a local with 
seven members. The excellent work 
performed by Magill can be duplicated in 
any other state that needs organization. 
Magill does not claim to be the ns 
organizer in the party. He has had lit- 
tle experience but his desire to get this 
work done—his willingness to sacrifice 
—has proven what a real live wire can 
do. Would that we’ had a Magill in 
every state that needs organization work! 


West Virginia 
The West Virginia newly organized 
Socialist movement continues to grow. 


good live wire at the helm. State Sec- 
retary Higgins is much enthused over 
receipt of many letters from comrades 
who are joining the party and assuring 
im that they will organize locals in 
their community and back him up in 
every way. This slave state may have 
one of the best working organizations in 
the country. West Virginia will be re- 
presented in the National Convention. 


. 
Connecticut 
New Haven 
The Socialist Party Forum will be ad- 
dressed by State Organizer Karl C. Jur- 
sek on Sunday, March 4. 
will be “Socialism of Tomorrow.” 
men’s Circle Educational Centre, 438 
Oak street, Sunday at 8 p.m. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise will speak be- 
fore the New Haven Trades Council Fo- 
rum Sunday, March 4, at the Hyperion 
Theatre at 3 p.m. Subject, “The Best 
and the Worst in American Civilization.” 
Hamden 
At a recent meeting the local nominat- 
ed Jasper McLevy, Bridgeport, Karl Jur- 
sek, Greenwich, and Walter Davis, Ham- 
den, to go on the ballot as state dele 
gates to the National Convention. The 





referendum vote will be taken in March. | 


State Executive 
in State Executive Committee met in 
sven Sunday, Feb. 26 The fol- 
mrades were no ed by the 
cals for deleg the na- 
mtion, Juy enwich; 
. agepg 


It seems, that all that was needed was a/} 


Excellent progress was reperted by the 
delegates from the various _ district. 
Awakening interest and confidence in 
the Socialist Party is the welcoming 
sign throughout the State. 

The State Executive Committee’s re- 
cent action in making Unemployment In- 
surance and Old Age Pensions living is- 
ues for the present industrial depression, 
has been heartily commended by Trades 
Unions, progressives and radicals. Jas- 
per McLevy reported that he has suc- 
ceeded in getting Bridgeport unions to 
back the Unemployment Insurance and 
Old Age ePnsion Bills. Growing unem- 
ployment in Connecticut will make these 
bills real ammunition for the 1928 cam- 
paign. 

New Leader readers in or near Stan- 
ford and West Haven are requested to 
j communicate with Karl C. Jurseck, State 
| Organizer, Greenwich, Conn., as locals 
will be organized there. 


Pennsylvania 





His subject | 
The | 
Forum meetings are held at the Work- | 


A Live Wire 
From the little town of Herminie, one 
| of the best hustlers in our party, Anton 
Zornik, sends in three full lists of names 
}on the organization petition, having col- 
lected $25.00 Herminie is a little mining 
town where there is plenty of poverty, 
}and yet this live comrade has collected 
| $25.00 to assist the National Organiza- 
| tion in its organization drive in the un- 
organized sections. 
Reading 

The Women’s Socialist League will hold 
|} another hasenpfeffer party at Labor Ly- 
ceum Saturday night, March 3. A sur- 
prise feature of last week’s event was 
furnished by Mrs. Reuben Soliday, who 
| Supplied the visitors with a tasty soup 
at cost prices. Although lunch had not 
been advertised, the players evidently 
brought their appetites with them, for 
the soup disappeared and the crowd vot- 
ed the evening an unusual success. 


New Jersey 
A new local has been organized at Pat- 
erson, and judging from communica- 
tions we expect rapid growth of its mem- 
| bership. The first action of the new 


|} local was to elect a Committee on Edu- 


cation and Propaganda and call on the 


Delaware 


Socialists of Delaware wishing to have 
a Presidential ticket in their state in 
the election of 1928 kindly get in touch 
with the state secretary of Maryland, 
S. M. Neistadt, 1607 E. Baltimore street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


New York State 


State Referendum 


Ballots have been sent out on the ref- 
erendum for delegates and alternates to 
the National Convention. 
in good standing are entitled to vote. 
Candidates for the three delegates at 
large were announced last week. The 
candidates for district delegates exclusive 
of Greater New York, are as follows: 5th 
District, constituted of Westchester Coun- 
ty and allotted two delegates, Theo. Tegt- 
meyer and Louis Uffner; 5th District, 
composed of counties along the Hudson 
River, Edward P. Clarke and Herman 
Kobbe; 7th District, composed of Sche- 
nectady County, Chas. W. Noonan for 
| delegate and Charles Autere for alter- 
nate; 8th District, consisting of Oneida, 
Madison, Cortland, Onondaga, Jeffer- 
son and Oswego counties, Fred Sander 





and James A. Manson; 9th District, con- 
sisting of Monroe, Niagara, Chautauqua, | 


Chemnug, etc. counties, Warren Atkin- 
son, E. W. Gray, A. Hoch and Geo. W. 
Ostrander. The 10th District, which is 
composed of the County of Erie, will 
make its own nominations and conduct 
its own referendum. 
Schenectady 

Rev. Harry F. Ward, of New York, will 
discuss Militarism at Sunday’s meeting 
of Schenectady’s Labor Forum, and Nor- 
man Thomas has been scheduled to lec- 
ture at the Forum on March 18. State 
Secretary Merrill, who is secretary of 
the city central labor body of Schenecta- 
| dy, will preside at the Ward meeting. 


| New York City 


| Election of Delegates to the National 
| Convention 





Ballots for the election of delegates | 


| to the National 


nvention are now in 
the possession of) the organizer or the 


All members | 


{ next regular meeting or call a special) rangements Committee is also soliciting } nal. 


| meeting for this purpose. Branch officers 
should be zealous in their efforts to get 
out the best possible vote. So impor- 
tant an election as this one should not 
|}go by default by having but a small 
| percentage of the membership vote. We 
must make the best possible 
|The following is the list of 
| rades who have been nominated by the 
branches in their respective counties. 
| New York City 
Samuel E. Beardsley, Morris Berman, 
{Simon Berlin, S. John Block, W. Cham- 
|eides, Frank Crosswaith, McAlister 
|Coleman, Maurice Caspe, Pierre De Nio, 
|Henry Fruchter, Raphael Goldstein, Ju- 
|lius Gerber, Marius Hansome, Wilho Hed- 
}; man, Anna Ingerman, Leonard C. Kaye, 
| Mark Khinoy, William Karlin, Alger- 
}non Lee, Bela Low, David Mikol, Ru- 
|dolph Modest, Isidore Menkes, Jacob 
Panken, Nina Prey, Celia Rotter, Em- 
|erich Steinberger, Samuel P. Ulanoff, 
|Herman Volk, Joseph Viola, Louis Wald- 
man, Bruno Wagner. Fifteen to be 
| elected. 
Kings County 
{| J. L. Afros, Rose Brody, Emil Brom- 
berg, Barnet Bettin, Nathan Chanin, Is- 
rael M. Chatcuff, Carl Cummings, Wm. 
M. Feigenbaum, Louis P. Goldberg, Mor- 
ris Hochen, Samuel Kantor, Carl Larsen, 
Darwin J. Meserole, Harry Mallis, Hy- 
man Nemser, M. K. Parson, Bernard J. 
Riley, W. B. Robinson, Saul Rifkin, Her- 
man Rivkin, Sadie. Rivkin, Frank Ro- 
'senfarb, Chas. Cchoushan, A. I. Shipla- 
coff, Charles Solomon, Emanuel Switkes, 
B. C. Viadeck, Jos. A. Weil. Seven to 
be elected. 
Bronx 

Jacob Bernstein, August 

George Dobsevage, Esther 


Claessens, I 
Friedman, 


Samuel Orr, Isidore Polstein, Sarah Volo- | 


Four to be elected. 

Queens and Richmond 

Barnet Wolf, delegate; William L. Her- 
|man, alternate. 
| National Convention 
| A Souvenir Journal is being printed 
jin conjunction with the National Con- 
vention and the several affairs that are 


vick. 


National Office for propaganda matter. | secretaries of the/various branches in all | being arranged simultaneously with the 


Unorganized Socialists in other cities| five counties of{Local New York City. | Convention. 


and towns in that state 
the le. 


should follow 


March 24th. Every 
this matter up at the 


The vote cl 
ch must 


} Numerous articles are. be- 
| ing prepared and they will. make. .this 
book a very attractive souvenir. The Ar- 


showing. | 
the com | 


| advertisements from Socialist Party 
| Branches, individual sympathizers, trade 
| unions, W. C. branches, cooperatives and 

friendly organizations. Our objective is 
} about $5,000 in ads. . Up-to-date about 
| $1,000 is in sight. Responses are com- 
jing in well and it should cheer com- 
|} rades to know that there is excellent co- 
operation coming from various parts of 
| the country. Comrades in Pittsburg 
| promise three to five pages; comrades 


| Sidney Stark and Wm. Van Essen are | 


}on the job in that part of the country. 
| Comrade Robert Leemans of Northern 

New Jersey visited the office the other 
|day and promised us some five or six 
| pages of advertisements that will 
| clude every friendly organization in that 
| part of the State. Comareds Arkin, Roc- 
wer and Lewis are doing the same for 
Boston and vicinity. Comrade Rievo is 
assisting in lining up all of the Fin- 
nish branches, cooperatives, Labor Ly- 
ceum and affiliated bodies. Comrade M. 
Weintraub, of St. Louis, is doing fine 
| work in that section and there are ex- 
cellent responses from all parts of the 
country. 

The Arrangements Committee is en- 
thusiastic about the success of this work 
and is looking forward to a handsome 
donafion to the Campaign Committee 
at the National Convention as the pro- 
ceeds from this Souvenir Book. 

Central Committee 

The City Central Committee will hold 
its regular meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 7, in room 402, Peoples 
House, 7 East 15th street. 

MANHATTAN 
1-2 A.D. 

The series of lectures delivered by Es- 
ther Friedman at the East Side Social- 
ist Center have been very successful. 
|Comrade Esther Friedman has consent- 
ed to the suggestion to continue the 
course. On March 4, she will speak on 
“Woman's Sphere.” 

6-8-12 A.D. 

At the branch meeting held last Mon- 
day evening the members were engaged 
in the circulation of the primary petitions 
for the election of delegates to the Con- 
vention ‘and various matters pertaining 
to. the wark of the.kranch. A.$10.ad.was 
voted for the National Convention Jour- 





in- | 


r It was also decided to purchase 
5000 copies of Victor Berger’s recent 
speech in Congress and that these co- 
pies be mailed to the citizens of the dis- 
trict. Comrade S. A. DeWitt was the 
guest speaker of the evening. At the 
next meeting of the branch it is hoped 
to have A. Beckerman present and he 
will speak on “Some Phases of the Pres- 
ent Labor Situation.” 
Harlem 
A mass meeting is being arranged at 
the East Harlem Educational Center, 62 
East 106th street on the subject of un- 
employment. Date and speaker will be 
announced shortly. 
Upper West Side 
The next regular meeting of the Up- 
per West Side Branch will be held on 
Thursday evening, March 15th, in the 
| office of Dr. Simon Berlin, 245 West 
74th street, 8.30 p.m. The important bu- 
siness for this meeting will be the vot- 
ing for delegates to the National Con- 
vention. Immediately following the bu- 
| Siness meeting, J. Rosenthal will speak 
}and lead the discussion on “The Newer 
| Criticism of Marxism.” 
| Bronx 
The Bronx Branches now have the bal- 
lots for the election of delegates to the 
National Convention. It is urgent that 
every Bronx Socialist attend the next 
meeting of his or her branch and see to 
it that they are given an opportunity 
to vote on the County as well as the 
State Referendum Ballot. 
Branch Seven 
The next regular meeting of this branch 
will be held on Tuesday evening, March 
6, at the headquarters, 4215 Third ave- 
nue, 8:30 p.m. The important business 
before the meeting will be the balloting 
for delegates to the National Convention. 
The branch is busily ngaged in the sale 
of tickets for its Theatre Party which 
is to take place on March 30. 
Branch Seven East 
At a well attended meeting held on 
Sunday, Feb. 26, it was decided to change 
cur meeting dates to the second and 
fourth Thursday of the month. It was 
decided to place a four dollar “ad” in 
the National Convention ..umber. Sec- 
a af was instructed to call an en- 
ro voters meetin for Th 
March 8. , ste: 


(Continued of Page Seven) 
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THE SAD CASE OF 
PETER SCHMALZ 








American History for 


An Outline — By James Oneal 








CE upon a time Peter Schmalz went out and 
did a good deed. He gave freely of his time, 
money and energy to help a man who was in dis- 
tress and who could do nothing in return for Peter’s 


kindness. 
No sooner had word of Peter’s act got about than 


the Behaviorist said: 

“Every Behaviorist knows that all living things are dom- 
inated by one motive and one alone—the motive of self- 
interest. What Schmalz did was to act in response to some 
stimulus of self-interest which in his case may not be at 
once apparent but which could unquestionably be found by 
scientific research and observation. Let us waste no time 
in praising Schmalz. As well praise a turbine for its rev- 
olutionary character.” 

The psychoanalyst said: 


“It is at once apparent that there is a serious malad- 
justment in the sex life of Schmalz. No doubt analysis 
would reveal the fact that when he was a little boy he 
had a secret passion for his great-aunt. What he did 
the other day was merely an act of compensation for this 
unrequited and probably u i Passi of his youth. 
Mr. Schmalz should be ‘psyched’ at once.” 

The conservative neurologist said: 


“I have recently completed an exhaustive case study 
of the great altruists of history and I find that in almost 
every instance their home lives were unhappy. From the 
time of Socrates on, domestic infelicity has driven those 
whom we sometimes sentimentally regard as heroes and 
heroines to acts of altruism. If we had the records of 
the home lives of the leaders of Russia today we would 
no doubt find that their interest in Communism arises 
chiefly from a lack of interest in domestic matters.” 

The professional Communist said: 


“There is no reason for becoming sentimental over 
Schmalz’s act. An individual gesture of this sort does 
nothing to further the cause of World Revolution to which 
we are devoted and to bring about which we submit our- 
selves to the rigorous communist discipline strictly curbing 
all humane instincts. In my opinion, Schmalz is no better 
than a yellow Socialist who by his deed proclaims to the 
world his lack of understanding of realities.” 

The dogmatic Socialist said: 


“I find nothing in the writings of Marx that puts the 
stamp of approval upon such individualism as that shown 
by Schmalz. He is not fulfilling the historic mission of 
Socialism and is to be suspected of dangerous Liberal ten- 
dencies.” 

The editor of the New York Commercial said: 

“Schmalz’s way is the way of anarchism, bolshevism, 
soviectism, socialism and communism. Evidently the man 
is foreign-born and while we have no information concern- 
ing his activities in our secret files, we strongly suggest 
that he be sent back where he came from.. There are 
plenty of institutions in this country to care for the few 
amongst us who are in need and in most instances suf-" 
fering because of their own short-comings and inertia.” 

When these comments were brought to Peter 
Schmalz, he pushed his gold-rimmed eye-glasses up 
on his bewildered forehead, cried loudly, “Gott in 
Himmel” and went out in the back yard and kicked 
his black cat, named Bismarck. 








We have seen in our town any number of plays 
supposedly written for the enjoyment and edification 
of the proletariat. Most of them have been as self- 
conscious and posey as a New York intellectual try- 
ing to chew tobacco and talk out of the side of his 
mouth. There are notable exceptions. Recently Paul 
Sifton’s “The Belt” provided one. But by and large, 
we stick to our contention that the drama which sets 
out déliberately to propagandize the patient proletari- 
at is pretty poor stuff. We are the more convinced of 
this by having seen the real stuff in very lively ac- 
tion. For several years now we have been going to 
plays given by the Cellar Players, a group of honest- 
to-God working people, who put on their performance 
in the honest-to-God cellar of the Hudson Guild, over 
on West 27th Street, New York City. The actors 
are indigenous to that community, which is one of the 
last strongholds of the Irish worker in New York. 
And there is nothing strained or unnatural in the 
manner with which they go about their work. Thanks 
to the good sense of Adele Nathan, their competent 
director, and the management of the Guild, they do 
not go in for “arty’’ pageants, or long-winded re- 
citals in poorly conceived dramatic form of the woes 
of the oppressed workers. They have the quaint no- 
tion down there that after all, plays have something 
to do with conflict, with the clash of temperaments, 
with the unexpected—in fact, with those things which 
thrill, overwhelm, or amuse the average audience. 
When there is a fight in one of the one-act plays which 
this crowd puts on (and there are plenty of fights) the 
loca’ postman crashes the worker in the nearby fac- 
tory 1ight spang on the jaw, so that you can hear the 
grunt as plainly as if you were sitting at the ring- 
side. When they make love, they leave out whole 
chapters of Freud and go straight to the point. And 
when a man is shot, he is shot good and plenty, and 
has no chance to get off a long speech about im- 
mortality and the emptiness of life and how he has 
sacrificed all to the Cause. He just grabs hold of his 
stomach and sits down on the floor and coughs once 
and dies in an entirely satisfactory manner. To be 
sure, sitting in the front row is a bit like spending a 
Sunday afternoon on the South Side of Chicago, but 
at any rate you don’t come away from the Cellar 
Players wondering just whether that stepladder in 
the second act was intended to be a symbol of man’s 
eternal struggle to the dawn or had some sort of 
phallic connotation which only the author and Dr. 
Freud are wise to. 


We are interested in plays and their making just 
now because we have been asked to be one of a 
section gang to dish up some sort of scenario for a 
show to be delivered by a group of the Comrades. 
If we have our way, there will be practically no one 
in this performance clad in non-union cheese cloth 
wandering about a semi-lighted stage muttering “I 
am the Spirit of Labor” Nor will there be any Essex 
Street sextette doing Greek dances to the tune of 
the Internationale. We haven't just decided what sort 
of a show we would like to write. Of one thing we are 
certain—we would like to hang up an all-tine, in- 
tercoHegiate, Amateur Dramatic Union record by 
having the performance start at 8.30, if it is sched- 
uled for that time. The amount of back-curtain snick- 
ering, off-stage hammering, and lighting experimenta- 
tion which the audience at an average amateur per- 
formance has to undergo before the curtain finally 
rises is positively appalling. And as a rule, when the 
Stage is finally disclosed, it portrays nothing more 
elaborate than the home of a humble mountaineer in 
Fairmount, West Virginia. 

But even now we know that we are doomed to 
disappointment in this matter. Year after year we 
have hopefully arrived at seven o’clock at Socialist 
banquets scheduled for six-thirty, SHARP, only to sit 
down at quarter past nine to those “olives of endless 
age”’ for which H. N. Brailsford has named his latest 
book. And we have considered ourselves fortunate 
indeed if by eleven o'clock the waiters have gotten 
around with their saucers containing the world’s most 
expensive toothpicks. But mention of this subject of 
banquets, bringing up as it does oceans of luke-warm 
vegetable soup, plantations full of wilted c..ery, barn- 
yards of hard-boiled chickens, ware-houses of unbreak- 
able demi-tasse cups and their contents of undrinkable 
chicory, is far too sad a subject to be dwelt on at 
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(Continued From Last Week) 


THE FARMERS’ SHARE. President 
Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, comparing the rroduc- 


timates that “the volume of producti- 
vity «f each Anierican engaged in agri- 
culture is absut two and oa-helf times 
that of the English agriculturist, nearly 
3 times that of the German farmer, and 
6 times that of the Italian. Froa the 
best’ figures obtainable he estimated tne 
average labor income of the American 
Farmer at $400 per year. 


In 1922 Senator Capper presented 
startling figures which tell a similar 


riod of increased productivity on the 
fatms, but it was followed by the mest 
acute distress that has ever overtaken the 
farmers. In 1919 it required 6 bushels 
cf corn to buy a ton of coal: a year 


cost 60 bushels. In 1913 a $60 suit of 
ciothes cost 40 bushels ef corn; one year 
later it cost 20) bushels t=: ouy the samc 
suit, and in 1921, it cost 300 bushels. In 
the period of after-war depression hun- 
dreds of farmers lost their farms and 
homes while the masters of capital were 
declaring the greatest dividends in their 
history. 


THE UNSKILLED LABORER’S 
SHARE. The latest investigation of un- 
skilled labor in the United States is that 
by Prof Coombs of Allegheny College and 
published by Columbia University in 
1926. The number of unskilled labor- 
ers in agriculture is 3,555,797; in trans- 
portation, 1,630,981; in manufacturing 
and mecnanical groups, 2,850,528, mak- 
ing a total of 8,037,306 unskilled labor- 
ers. A detailed analysis of all the avail- 
able figures of wages for unskilled ia- 
bor enabied the author to state that “the 
unskilled wage earner wh? worked 52 
weeks in 1924 received an annual in- 
come of $1,133.” This assumed steady 
emrloyment throughout the year which 
is rare for unskilled workers who in- 
clude the casual workers and most of 
the workers in seasonal industries. The 
annual wage of these 8,000,000 laborers 
is much less than the budget required 


tivity of American farmers in 1919, es- | 


story. The period of the war was a pe-| 


laie1 it cost 40 bushels, and in 1921 it | 


to maintain a man and his family in a 
minimum of comfort and decency. 


USEFUL AND USELESS CLASSES. 
The evolution of business organization 
has more and more abolished private 
property in industry. Collective prop- 
erty for a limited number has been and 
is replacing private property. This rev- 
olution in the great forms of property 
has been accompanied with a change in 
the function of the owners. Formerly 
they supervised and managed industry. 
Today this service is hired and the own- 
ers are absentee receivers of dividends. 

This revolution in function led Prof. 
Albion W. Small to declare as early as 
1912 th#t “the title of many land- 
jlords and of many capitalists to an in- 
come rests, not upon their functioning 
as- economic factors, but solely on their 
privileged status under our laws of prop- 
OW... ves Justice to the laborer con- 
sists in assigning him a share in the 
| product of industry, provided he works. 
| Justice to the absentee landlord or cap- 
| italist consists in assuring him a share 
jin the produce of industry whether he 
works or not!” 

Not only are the useful functions of 
superintending and managing now hired. 
It is true of other useful necessary ser- 
vices, including the technicians, experts, 
foremen, skilled and unskilled workers. 
If present owners disappeared they would 
not be missed. Useful services would 
continue without them and mankind 
would become the collective heir of our 
industrial system. Industry would be- 
come the collective property of society 
and the useful workers would serve all, 
instead of a few corporate masters. 

In 1914 Walter Lippman declared that 
“the trusts are organizing private prop- 
erty out of existence.” It is rapidly pass- 
ing. Many owners do not even manage 
their own investments or know the prop- 
erty in which they have invested. They 
|hire a broker. The capitalist may own 
steel stock today and railroad stock to- 
| morrow. The owner “may be ignorant 
|or wise, he may be a child in arms or a 
| greybeard in his doatage, he may live in 
| Island or Patogonia: he has no genuine 
|role in the conduct of industry.” 








| This revolution of property in industry | 


and transformation of the great owners 
into workless and absentee receivers of 
dividends is concealed to many by per- 
mitting little investors to purchase small 
shares of stock in industry. These triv- 
ial shares blind many to the useless char- 
acter of the great owners. We here 
have the problem of collective industry 
owned by a few vs. ownership, control, 
and management by all and for the wel- 
fare of all. 


POLITICAL DISSENT. The new age 
and new problems brought by the prop- 
erty revolution are slowly finding recog- 
nition in political assent. Im 1920 a 
total of 1,184,742 votes were cast for 
Labor candidates—265,191 for the Far- 
mer-Labor Party and 919, 551 for the 
Socialist Party. The Nonpartisan 
League of farmers captured the State 
of North Dakota in one year and was 
powerful in the Northwest for a num- 
ber of years. In Minnesota the League, 
in alliance with trade unions and Sacial- 
ists, evolved into an independent party 
of farmers and workers. It retains a 
strong delegation in the State Legislat- 
ure, has elected one U. S. Senator, and 
two Congressmen. Wisconsin Socialists 
have had a strong delegation in the 
State Legislature and have for years 
elected the Mayor and other officials in 
Milwaukee. In Reading, Pa., the Social- 
ist Party allied with a local Labor Party 
and the trade unions swept the city in 
the election of November, 1927. 

In 1924 the political movements and 
parties representing urban and rural lab- 
or supported LaFollette and Wheeler for 
President and Vice-President, polling 
nearly 5,000,000 votes. This was the 
most important and largest desertion 
of the capitalistic parties guided by or- 
anizations of workers in our history. Its 
continuance means the rise of workers 
in agriculture and industry to power in 
politics and government. 

An important  adidtion to the 
electorate was made when the Nine- 





teenth Amendment granting suffrage 
to women became a part of 

Constitution on August 18, 1920. The 
|Twenticth Amendmént proposing Fed- 


| 
ne re i 2 j - 
eral regulation of child labor was sub ; Serve rural and urban labor and a new 


1924, but it has been| political alignment is necessary. 


mitted June 2, 


|rejected by 40 of the 48 states. This in- 
dicates the stolid indifference of upper 
class politicians and leaders to effective 
protection of childhood in industry. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 

1. What forms of concentration do the 
latest organizations of big business take? 

2. What effect do they have on the 
smaller forms of business? 

3. How has agriculture been affected 
by the property revolution in this cen- 
tury? 

4. What has been the tendency in the 
distribution of wealth in this period? 

5. How have the workers and farmers 
shared in this distribution? 

6 Does the change in the function of 
owners of industry suggest the need of 
reorganization of the industrial system? 
If so, what change? 

7. Does the political dissent in this 
country indicate attack upon the two- 
party system and need of independent 
political action? 





| dissent and dissatisfaction with Whigs 
the | and Democrats during the last two de- 


8. Is there an analogy between this 
cades before the Civil War? 
FOR DISCUSSION 

Resolved, That the old parties cannot 
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(Continued From Last Week) 


H® FELT actually free of fear, as 

though he had a mission, and the 
next day began by assisting Michael La- 
verty to get out the solid mass of earth 
which filled the tunnel from the second 
lock outward. It was slow work, well 
into the middle of the summer before 
the old or completed portion was cleared 
and the bones of Cavanaugh and his men 
reached. That was a great if solemn oc- 
casion—the finding of Cavanaugh and 
his men. They could recognize him by 
his big boots, his revolver, his watch, 
and a bunch of keys, all in position near 
his bones. These same bones and boots 
were then reverently lifted and trans- 
ferred to a cemetery in Brooklyn. Mc- 
Glathery and a dozen workers accompa- 
nying them, after which everything went 
smoothly. The new shield worked like a 
charm. It made eight feet a day in soft 
mud, and although McGlathery, despite 
his revived courage, was intensely sus- 
picious of the river, he was really no 
longer afraid of it in the old way. Some- 


water above. This was not anticipated, 
| of course, not even thought of. The 
shield was going rapidly forward and it 
was predicted by Henderson and Laverty 
at intervals that the tunnel would surely 
go through within the year. 

Some time the following winter, how- 
ever, when the shield was doing such ex- 
cellent work, it encountered a rock which 
turned its cutting edge and, in addition, 
necessitated the drilling out of the rock 
in front, A bulkhead had to be built, 
once sufficient stone had been cut away, 
to permit the repairing of the edge. This 
took exactly fifteen days. In the mean- 
time, at the back of the shield, at the 
little crevice described, compressed air, 
two thousand pounds to the square inch, 
was pushing away at the mud outside, 


pression eighty-five feet long (Mr. Hen- 
derson had soundings taken afterwards), 


pleted tunnel toward the shore. 

was then nothing but water overhead. 
It was at this time that the engineers, 

listening to the river, which, raked by the 








thing kept telling him that from now on 
he would be all right—not to fear. The 
river could never hurt him any more, 
really. 

But just the same, a few months later 
—eight, to be exact—the river did take 
one last slap at him, but not so fatally 
as might have appeared on the surface, 


outpouring of air from below, was rolling 
gravel and stones above the tunnel top 
and pounding on it like a drum, learned 
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that such was the case. It was easy 
enough to fix it temporarily by stuffing 
the crevice with bags, but one of these 
days when the shield was repaired it 
would have to be moved forward to per- 
mit the insertion of a new ring of plates, 
and then, what? 

At once McGlathery scented trouble. 
It was the wretched river again (water), 
up to its old tricks with him. He was 
seriously disturbed, and went to pray be- 
fore St. Columba, but incidentally, when 
he was on duty, he hovered about this 


gradually hollowing out a cup-like de-| 


which extended backward along the com- | 
There | 





particular opening like a wasp. He want- 
ed to know what was doing there every 
three minutes in the day and talked to 
the night foreman about it, as well as 











Laverty and Mr. Henderson. Mr. Hen- 
derson, at Laverty’s and McGlathery’s | 
request, came down and surveyed it and | 
meditated upon it. 

“When the time comes to move the | 


plenty of bags stuffed around that open- 
| ing, everywhere, except where the men 
are putting in the plates. We'll have ex- 
tra air pressure that day, all we can 
stand, and I think that’ll fix those bags 
in position, but don’t let °em know there‘s 
‘anything wrong, and we'll be all right. 











although in a very peculiar way, and 
whether with or without St. Columba’s 
aid or consent, he never could make 
out. The circumstances were so very odd. 
This new cutting shield, as it turned 
out, was a cylinder thirteen feet long, 
twenty feet in diameter, and with a 
hardened steel cutting edge out on front, 
an apron, fifteen inches in length and 
three inches thick at the cutting edge. 
Behind this came what was known as 
an “outside diaphragm,” which had sev- 
eral openings to let in the mud displac- 
ed by the shield’s advance. 

Back of these openings were chambers 
four feet in length, one chamber for each 
opening, through which the mud was 
passed. These chambers in turn had 
hinged doors, which regulated the quan- 
tity of mud admitted, and were water 
tight and easily closed. It was all very 
shipshape. 

Behind these little chambers, again, 
were many steel jacks, fifteen to thirty, 
according to the size of the shield, driven 
by an air pressure of five thousand 
pounds to the square inch, which were 
used to push the shield forward. Back 
of them came what was known as the 
tail end of the shield, which reached 
back into the completed tunnel and was 
designed to protect the men who were 
at work putting in the new plates (at 
that danger point which had killed Cav- 
anaugh) whenever the shield had been 
driven sufficiently forward to permit of 
a new ring of them. 

The only danger involved in this part 
of the work lay in the fact that between 





was always a space of an inch and a half |¢t 
which was left unprotected. This small 


opening would, under ordinary circum- |e 


stances, be insignificant, but in some in- | and profitable reading. 
stances where the mud covering at theless manner, Mr. 
top was very soft and not very thick,|mony to the fact that after ten years 


there was danger of the compressed air lo 


from within, pushing at the rate of sev- | what he was. I think the most striking 
eral thousand pounds to the square inch, | Paragraph in the whole book is the op- 
blowing it away and leaving the aper-j|ening of his chapter on the Church in/liness without specifically stating for 





this writing by 
ey McAlister Coleman. 
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berlain. | 


of Mr. 
Under the Soviets.” 


society of 
his impressions of the Russian Village 
jas he saw it. 
this lining and the tail end of the shield |and with justifiable sympathy 


ture open {o the direct action of the | which he says: 


(Continued from page 4) 


own against Soviet Russia. This typical 


Communistic view of the American Fed- | 
eration of Labor has done more harm | 


to the cause of Russian recognition than 
300 books can ever correct. In every| 
country the Third International has set | 
itself upon destroying whatever friend- | 
ship there was among the working class= | 
es for Soviet Russia. The Third Inter-| 
national is more guilty of the = 


of America to recognize Russia than 

either the State Department or the A. 
F. of L. or both. 

The Chinese Adventure 

The most illuminating example of the} 

futility of Mr. Arnot’s study is his chap-| 





ter on Soviet Russia and the Chinese} 
Revolution. 
see the great misfortune brought upon | 
Russia and her future standing in the| 
world by the Communist policy in China. | 
Just as English hostility and intervention | 
during the first years of the Russian 
revolution helped the Communist Party | 


Mr. Arnot fails entirely to 


o establish its sway over Russia, so did] 
Russian policy in China help to save 
Imperialism for Great Britain. Both 
Russia and China are the losers to the 
senefit of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Cham- | 
! 
More refreshing are the observations 
Karl Borders “On Village Life 
Without pretending 
o dig into the substructure of Russian 
today, Mr. Borders records 


In a friendly warm tone 
toward 
he trials and tribulations of peasant life 


jin Russia, he writes a number of inter- 


sting observations which make pleasant 
But in his art- 
Borders brings testi- 


f Soviet rule, the peasant is essentially 


Russian Revolutionists? 
ication apply also to the present rulers of 
Russia? 
tain freedom? 
been“afraid to take definite sides in the 


| 
| 


F | V E R U - o I A N S = U D I E sy | please, commanding!—McGlathery, after 


his two previous experiences! Yet in 
his vitals he was really afraid of the 
river at this very moment. 


“I have already indicated that photo- 
graphically it (the village) is essen- 
| tially what it was a hundred years 
So too, in spite of the new in- 


ago. me 
more important social 


vasions the 
mores cling. 
scheme, as it is central in the archi- 
tectural structure of the village. is the 
church. The completeness with which 
this ancient institution encompasses 
every move in the life of the individual 
from the day of his birth to his death | 
and even after that pursues him with 
the prayers and candles of his family, 
is nothing short of marvelous. 
An Ambiguous Dedication 
Another book which tries to give facts 
instead of interpretations and is of real 
value in this series on the Soviets is 
Prof. Hecker’s “Religion Under the So- 
viets.” The fight of the Greek-Orthodox | 
Church against the Soviets, its involun- 
tary submission and the attempt of the | 





t 7 an sar at han “ 
Soviets to encourage a new church, more to three gaping men near at hand, “up 


in sympathy with the new order, as well| With me! Put me there! I'm as good 
as the vista that has been opened to | 45 pe bag of sawdust any day. Up with 
me!” 


other churches as a result of the Revo- 
lution—all this and more is competently | 
recited in Mr. Hecker’s book as limited | 


shield,” he said, “you'll just have to keep | , 


Central in this social | weeks after, he himself, writhing with 
| “bends” ina hospital, was unable to get it 
| straight. 
and blew through, he remembered that 
—it was a mistake to have sawdust bags 
at all. 
| well enough), in stuffing others in, they 
found that they were a bag short, and 
| until something was secured to put in its 
place, for the water was streaming in 
like a waterfall and causing a flood about 
their ankles, he, McGlathery, 
| the core, not to be outdone by the river 
| this time, commanded the great thing to 
| be done. 


bremecreee) 


Let me know when you're ready to start, 
and I'll come down.” 

When the shield was eventually re- 
paired and the order given to drive it 
just twenty-five inches ahead in order to 
permit the insertion of a new ring of 
plates, Mr. Henderson was there, as well 
as Laverty and McGlathery. Indeed, Mc- 
Glathery was in charge of the men who 
were to stuff the bags and keep out the 
water. If you have ever seen a medium- 
sized red-headed Irishman when he is 
excited and determined, you have a good 
picture of McGlathery. He was seemingly 
in fifteen places at once, commanding, 
exhorting, persuading, rarely ever sooth- 
ing—and worried. Yes, he worried, in 
spite of St. Columba. 

The shield started. The extra air pres- 
sure was put on, the water began to pour 
through the crevice, and then the bags 
were put in place and stopped most of 
it, only where the ironworkers were ri- 
veting on the plates it poured, poured so 
heavily at times that the workers became 
frightened. 

“Come now What’s the matter wid ye! 
What arr ye standin’ there fer What 
arr ye afraid av? Give me that bag Up 
with it! That's the idea! Do ye think 
ye’re goin’ to be runnin’ away now?” 

It was McGlathery’s voice, if you 


What was it that happened? For 
For four bags of sawdust burst 


And then (he remembered that 


defiant to 


“Here!” he shouted, “the three av ye,” 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 





as the interest of the subject treated | 
might be to the general reader. | 

I cannot close this review without re- 
ferring to the dedication which is car- 
ried in front of every one of the Van- 
guard Studies. It* reads: “To the sin- 
cere men and women of Russia who, 
despite prison, exile, and death, burned 
out their lives trying to attain freedom, | 
peace and brotherhood for the com- 
mon people.” 

The reviewer, as it happens, belongs | 
to this class and he was considerably 
jarred by the ambiguity of this dedica- 
tion. Is “sincere” the only adjective to 
be applied to the four generations of 
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GOME thirty-odd years ago I sojourned from Fort 
“Worth to San Angelo, Texas in company of a 
herd of longhorns. They called that country the Great 
American Desert in those days and if a country ever 
up to its name that stretch of 
landscape surely did. Endless rolling prairies, covered 
with parched Buffalo grass, sun-burned mesquite 
trees, scrub oaks and prickly cacti, interrupted by 
waterless canyons. 

Then further west in the Colorado, Concho and 
Pecos river country more hills, rockier hills, dwarfed 
cedars, coyotes, wolves, Spanish dagger grass, prairie 
dog towns and bigger and pricklier cacti. 

All in all, God’s backyard in which He had swept 
all the rubbish, mortar and broken stones left from 
creation week. 


tried hard to live 


Looking from a rock-strewn promontory over hun- 
dreds of square miles of desolation, I often said to 
myself: Tilk about God’s country, talk about the 
boundlegs opportunities of the boundless west. talk 
about ‘go west, young man, and grow up with the 
countty’’—don’t make me laugh! Why two shanty 
Irishmen, with a jug of whisky, couldn’t raise a fuss 
in this country! Bia 

Vhat’s what I sad. That’s what I predicted. And 
I was some pror.iet, even in those far off days. But 
the trouble is that this is no country for prophets. 
It’s too unreliable. It can’t be depended upon to do 
the natural thing, as I am about to show. 

Well, the other day I traveled again from Fort 
Worth to San Angelo, Texas, and over the identical 
crooked trail laid by the lead cow of that herd of 
longhorns. I know it was the same trail because that 
cow could smell a water hole ten miles against the 
wind and then start for it, not giving a whoop in 
hell how far it took us’ off the course. The Texas 
highway engineer surely had a heap of confidence in 
that lead cow when he laid out the concrete road 
from Fort Worth to San Angelo. Or perhaps he trav- 
eled in a Ford with a leaky radiator and needed those 
water holes as badly as our herd of longhorns did. 

Mentioning a concrete road, the gentle reader may 
get the suspicion that Western Texas ain’t what it 
used to be, and well he may, for in spite of all my 
prophesies concerning the unredeemability of that 
country, folks moved into it, ousted prairie dogs, coy- 
otes and Comanches, turned down Buffalo grass, cacti 
and sage brush; dug dug-outs, reared sod houses, lived 
on corn pones, jack rabbits and sow belly until by 
now that country is dotted with farm silos and farm 
houses, surmounted by lightning rods and mortgages. 
And when it rains, which it does three years out of 
five, they raise big enough crops out there to pay off 
the notes coftracted during the two dry years and that, 
to my mind, is doing pretty good considering the status 
of American agriculture in these prosperous times. 


West of the Colorado, the landscape looked as wa 
begotten as ever but here and there was a tiny ham- 
let with a garage or two and four or five filling sta- 
tions and maybe even a little church, indicating that 


civilization had penetrated to the worst yet. But it 
hadn't. The worst was yet to come. The blow which 
killed my prophet pride fell at San Angelo. Thirty 


odd years ago it was a frontier post, surrounded by 
saloons, gambling joints and ladies’ seminaries, in 
which white aproned booze clerks, black moustached 
card sharks and scarlet kitties relieved Uncle Sam’s 
defenders of their monthly thirteen-dollar rolls. And 


now—-(cease weeping, prophet heart)—San Angelo is 
a city of some 30,000 souls and near-souls, with sky- 
scrapers, department stores, apartment houses, hotels 
with hot and cold running water—and New York 


prices. 

Oil did it. Oil is pouring out of those God-for- 
saken hills between San Angelo and Fort Stockton 
by the millions of barrels every week and big pipe 
lines take it from there to the Guif, where it is poured 
into tank steamers and shipped to goodness knows 
where all. 


On the way from West Texas to St. Louis, on a 
train pulled by an oil-burning engine, I stopped for 
a few days on and about the Mason Ridge. If you 
don’t know where Mason Ridge is, then let me tell 
you. It’s that 60-mile-long blow sand ridge, which 
runs from Eudora, Arkansas, past my Louisiana cab- 
bage plantation. That ridge is the only poor land 
in the Mississippi Delta between Cairo and the Gulf 
and so when I saw it for the first time about three 
years ago I prophesied that the country never would 
amount.to shucks. 

Well, that blow sand ridge hasn't reformed any from 

the agricultural viewpoint but when I saw it again the 
other day there were hundreds of gas wells all over 
it and some of them are coughing up as high as sev- 
enty million cubic feet of gas a day. And they are 
building a 26-inch gas main to St. Louis from Rich- 
land County, Louisiana, and smaller mains to Memphis 
and Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 
They haven’t found any gas on that sourkraut 
plantation of mine yet, but the capitalist brethren are 
putting more holes down. So here’s hoping they find 
what they’re after, for it hurts me to see folks get 
disappointed. 


However, I am getting off my subject which is the 
fallacy of prophesying in an unreliable country like 
ours. 

_ For instance, about three years ago, I heard Pro- 
fessor Slosson, author of “Creative Chemistry,” pre- 
dict that within six years our oil and natural gas re- 
sources would be exhausted. When I heard that state- 
ment I clapped my hands to encourage that exhaust- 
ing process, thinking that it would mean more work 
for our 21ers. But now it looks as if our oil and 
gas resources are only beginning to be touched. Any- 
how, alter seeing that West Texas oil field and those 
oil-burning engines and that Richland gaz field and 
also remembering those office and apartment build- 
coal cellars, which are cuing up, if I was 
phesying bu s, I'd say that a coal mine 
an awfully good place tg stay away from for 
time to come. 
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Booses Seal 
Police Brutality |i 


“Zaundry Drivers’ Union, Local 
‘has declared a strike against the 
tan and Bronx Laundry Owners 
and despite vicious police 
is determined to carry the fight 
ugh to victory. The activities of the 
hhave forced the laundry owners to 
i together in an effort to defeat the 
gers’ demands for better conditions. 
“association is composed of owners 
of five plants, namely, Giants, Oak, Lib- 
Pruse and Phoenix. There are 
in progress against all except the 

st named firm. 

The strikers are fighting hard despite 
“tne police brutality. The officers appear 
to be taking orders from Samuel Ma- 
: president of the association. 
Many ca have been beaten by uni- 
formed police and plainclothesmen who 
‘have been identified as Industrial Squad 
‘Meh, according to Joseph F. Viola, mem- 
ber of the district council of the laun- 
@ry workers’ union. 

“They cannot keep us from continuing 

' this strike,” Viola declared. “Our men 
‘and women feel certain of victory. The 
) are making every effort 
through the police to intimidate our peo- 
ple, but they will not succeed.” 

Sadie Reich of the Women’s Trade 

Union League, who has been taking an 


oe F in the strike, was held in the 
04th street police station Wednesday 


morning for one hour without excuse or 

Teason given. She was finally released, 

without any explanation given. It is 

‘charged that this was done in order to 
tt Miss Reich from organizing pick- 

set lines in front of the struck plants. 

’ 


Brailsford. Thomas and 
* Hillquit Will Speak on 


Russia and Socialism 





Those who have attended the most 
interesting and exciting New Leader 
t where Maurer and Thomas, 

, Lee, and Hillquit, locked horns 

‘on one of the most vital questions fac- 
ing the radical movement of the world, 
“Our attitude toward Russia,” have in 
store for them another treat. The Rand 
School of Social Science, feeling. that 
there is need for a composed and schol- 
arly discussion, invites the readers of 














authe ra director of the League for 
Industrial Democracy will talk on “De- 
‘}velopments in Socialist Thought.” 
Saturday, night, March 10th, at 9:15 
. m., McAlister Coleman, associate ed- 
itor of the New Leader, will broadcast 
his weekly talk on currents events from 
the labor point of view. At 9:45 Sat- 
urday night, a talk on public ownership 
by Carl D. Thompson, will be broadcast. 


Mrs. Lillie Mikol 
Dies in New York 


Mrs. Lillie Mikol, wife of David Mikol, 
associate director of the Rand School 
of Social Science, passed away this week 
in Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 
Death came after two weeks serious ill- 
ness from aggravated sinus malady. For 
many years, Mrs. Mikol shared with her 
husband an active part in the radical 
movement of this country. Though ill 
for some time prior to her death, she 
always maintained a keen interest in 
Socialist and labor developments. The 
funeral was held Sunday last. The New 
Leader expresses the feelings of the So- 
cialists of New York in extending to 
Comrade Mikol our heartfelt condolences. 








Symposium on Russia 
Sunday in Brooklyn 


A four-sided symposium on “Social- 
ism and Soviet Russia” will be held 
Sunday night, March 4th, at the Edu- 
cational Alliance, 76 Throop avenue, 
Brooklyn. The speakers will be Abra- 
ham I. Shiplacoff, C. Cantorowitz, editor 
of “The Wecker,” and J. Viliatzer, a 
Russian Social-Democrat. All are in- 
vited. 





Colorlight Ball In 
Brownsville Tonight 


The Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 229 
Sackman street, will be the scene of 
one of the most colorful social and So- 
cialistic affairs of the season Saturday 
evening, March 3rd, when the Educa- 
tional Center will be given a colorlight 
ball. The affair has been organized by 
the 23rd assembly district branch of the 
Socialist Party and the Brownsville La- 
bor Lyceum. Phil Lynch and his famous 
jazz artists have been engaged to sup- 
ply the music. Admission, including war- 
drobe, will be 75 cents. 








the New Leader to a meeting to be helc | 
on Monday, March 5, in the Debs Aud- | 
itorlum, 7 East 15th Street, at 8:30 p. m |} 
Henry Noel Brailsford, Morris Hillquit, | 
and Norman Thomas will speak at a 
symposium on the subject of “Soviet | 
Russian and World Socialism.” 
+ Liftle needs to be said to those of our | 
comrades who have followed the epic | 
making British Labor Movement about | 
the place that Brailsford holds there. 
He has been in Russia, has been in close 
touch with developments in that land! 
and is considered a first-rate scholar. ' 
He was editor of the official organ of 
the Independent Labor Party, the New 
Leader, and is by all odds one of the 

nformed meg on the subject. It 
is umnecessary to tell readers of the 
New Leader or radicals in New York 
about: Morris Hillquit and Norman Thom- 
as, two of the outstanding leaders of 
the American Socialist Movement. It 
is certain that the three speakers will 
add a great deal and throw more light 
on the subject than was possible at the 
New Leader Banquet where, the speakers 
were limited in time. 

There is a nominal admission charge 
for ‘the school felt that it was necessary 
in order to meet the expense of Mr.| 
Brailsford and incidentally to help raise | 
a little money for the school. Those | 
who come will receive more than their | 
money's worth. 


Harry W. Laidler On | 








WEVD Thursday; 


Other Labor Features | 


'GTATION W E V D, operated by the| 

Debs Memorial Radio Fund, 31 Un- 
jon Square, New York City, announces | 
@ number of features for the week begin- | 
ning Monday, March 5, of particular | 
‘interest to labor and progressive- ~minded | 
citizens. 

Tuesday, March 6, at 5:20 p. m., Mad- 
eleine Z. Doty, author of a number. of 
books, will talk on “Women’s Interna- | 
tional Work for Peace.” At 9:45 Tues- 
day evening, Horace G. Knowles, former 
member of the United States diplomatic 
service, will talk on “Saving Nicaragua.” 

The second of a series of three lec- 
tures on “Peace Problems” will be given | 
Thursday evening, March 8th, at 9:15| 
Pp. m., when J. Russell Smith of Colum-| 
bia University will talk on “Geography } 
and the Higher Education.” At 9:45) 
the same evening, Dr. Harry W. Laidler, | 


Color Light Ball 


given by 
THE EDUCATIONAL 
Saturday Evening, March 
at the 
BROWNSVILLE LABOR LYCEUM 
219 Sackman Street, Brooklyn 


(TICKETS, INCLUDING 
Music by PHIL 
Auspices: Socialist 

and the Brownsvi 
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Panken To Address Bronx 
Forum This Friday Evening 


Judge Jacob Panken, for ten years a 
Justice of the Municipal Court, will ad- 
Iress the Tremont Educational Forum, 
wt its club-rooms, 4215 Third avenue, 
rear Tremont avenue, Bronx, this Fri- 
day, March 2d, at 8:30 sharp, on: “The 
Philosophy of Law.” The social point of 
view, in the interpretation of law, and 
its application, as a guide, will be stress- 
ed by the speaker, and his general ob- 
servations, illustrated by his rich expe- 
rience on the bench and at the bar. 
Questions and discussions will follow the 
lecture. 





Workmen’s Circle Choir 
At Carnegie Hall, March 4 


The Workmen’s Circle choir will give 
a concert this Sunday evening, March 4, 
at Carnegie Hall, Seventh avenue and 
55th street. Several soloists and the 
mandolin orchestra will assist the choir. 
The Workmen's Circle choir will be re- 
membered by the thousands who attended 
the first Debs Memorial meeting in Ma- 
dison Square Garden and other labor and 
Socialist demonstrations, as a finely 
trained group of voices who know how 
to sing the workers’ songs with feeling 
and discrimination. The concert at Car- 
negie Hall is certain to be rich in musical 
values. 

M. Posner is the conductor 
choir. 


of the 





BOX MAKERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
meeting voted to send a letter to the 
manufacturers asking for a conference to 
discuss wages, hours, etc. The letter was 
ignored and at anoiher meeting on Feb 
27 the workers voted to strike the ne xt 
| day. The response to the strike call was 
spontaneous. 

The strikers are demanding recogni- 
tion of the union, time and a half for 
overtime, work on legal holidays to be 
overtime, a minimum scale for all work- 
ers, those receiving the minimum to get 
a two dollars per week increase, piece 
workers to get a fifteen per cent increase 
in wages, and the present work weck to 
be limited to 46 hours. A final demand 
is the right of the union to call for ar- 
bitration for the purpose of shortening the 
working hours within six months after 
an agreement is reached. 
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Sure to Buy Your Tickets Early and Save Money 
DR SALE: 
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NEXT FRIDAY! | 
MARCH 9, 9:00 P.M. 


The Big Joyful Night ! 
NEW MASSES 


Spring Costume Frolic 
WEBSTER 


119 E. Lith St. 
$3.00 at the Door 


HALL 
$1.50 in Advance 


New Masses, 39 Union Square. 
Rand School, 7 East 15th Street. 
Washington Square Book Shop, 
28 Weet 8th Strect. 
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The Week On Stage 








By Joseph T. Shipley 
MARCH MADNESS 


It is only in the spring of life that 
one .is lunatic enough to value star- 
light and the mutual pulsing of two 
hearts beyond the fluctuations of the 
market and the power of gold—which 
buys all things. At least, Samuel Mill, 
American millionaire, thinks his son 
crazy for the lad’s discontent—in pictur- 
ing which, through “Improvisations in 
June” Max Mohr misses a great play. 
While it may be nobler to aim high and 
fail, success, even on a lower level, is 
more entertaining; and the new play 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre has 
stretches of flagging concern. The ex- 
cellent opening situation, of the dying 
princess brusquely swept aside for the 
millionaire who has purchased her old 
castle, would rise to more potent heights 
if the money’man’s doctor and secretary 
were drawn with more skill. It is with 
the gold-lovers, indeed, that the drama 
fails; Max Mohr takes them too ser- 
iously. Tompkinov, the “free” man who 
values money only for the freedom it 
gives, scorning and escaping its spider- 
power, who kills the Princess that she 
may join her prince; Olga who refuses to 
sell herself for proffered gold; Ian Mill 
who despairs because he has found noth- 
ing beyond purchase; these are drawn 
unedrstanding, with a _ gracious 
touch of romance, with dialog that often 
leaps to poetry. 

For Samuel Mill to believe his son 


tions about a feeling of condescension 
in foreigners on these shores. Ina Claire 
and Constance Collier (in the part she | 
played in London) and the others of 
high society play with a certainty that 
preserves the rich satire of the play, 
and makes it as valid—if not as pointed 
to individuals today as in its first per- 
formance. 
PHYSICIAN’S FARCE 

In rollicking translation by Granville 
Barker, Jules Romains’ “Doctor Knock”, 
which has been running for several years 
in Paris, now starts on its lengthy course 
at The American Laboratory Theatre. 
It is of a type not so popular in this 
sophisticated town, a burlesque extrava- 
ganza, a far-flung travesty of physicians’ 
methods, which runs nonetheless with 
a riotous foolery that cannot but win 
laughter. 

This picture of a doctor converting 
a healthful countryside into a wide- 
spread sanitarium is intensely amusing 
in the contemplation, though it wears 


rather- thin as days move by outside the 
theatre. The location of the action, in 
a town that has stood aside from pro- 
gress, where radio has not penetrated 
(if indeed the victrola yet exists!) gives 
the humor an older flavor that requires 
the excelient buffoonery of costume and 
scenic design the Theatre contributes, 








crazy, however, while we see young Ian 
as a most intelligent and sensitive in- 
dividual, calls for a more fantastic treat- 
ment of the millionaire. He and his} 
troupe are too “real” to think Ian really | 
a case for medical care; against the 
genuine life of the young, with their | 
urgent vitality: “Is the world alive?’ | 
there should be balanced the mechanical 
existence of the money-mad (the more 
truly mad, in this insane world) in mor 
puppet- -like presentation. Greater the- 
atre-craft, so as to make these dead 
souls walks in machine-like bodies as 
they utter their automatic responses to | 
the stimulus of gold, would have cor- | 
rected the discord in Max Mohr’s play, | 
that now prevent Eva La Gallicnne’ 
company, despite excellent coordination | 
and individual acting, from achieving 
more than occasional beauty. 
MULTIPLIED MYSTERY 

Another of the season’s mystery plays 
throws forth its shuddering thrills un- 
der the menacing name of “The Clutch- 
ing Claw”, at the Forrest Theatre. Ralph 
Morgan is the sure and steady news- 
paper man who reaches far beyond the 
puny efforts of the police—until at the 
end we discover that he is himself no 
more than a national policeman—a fed- 
eral dope hunter. This makes us won- 
der why he is so much more intelli- 
gent than the detective, who thinks the 
polysyllables “Gordon” utters are some 
foreign tongue. Warned not to “inter- 
rogate” the prisoner—who ever uses that 
word in conversation, anyway?—the de- 
tective says “No. I'll only ask him a 
few questions.” 

The play is more successful than the 
police investigator. Especially in the 
moments when the stage is completely 
jark, and the faithful maid is attempt- 
ng to summon the spirit of her murdered 
naster, moments leading to shrieks and 
a struggle in darkness that end with 
the maid’s murder, is there a _ tension 
n the tightly held audience. There is 
the usual unnecessary attempt to ex- 
plain the offstage shots, the mysterious 
tappings and oddments that come at 
strained moments to give the audience 
chills, that serve a purpose and should 
be forgotten—not ‘“explained’”—thereaft- 
There is the wual reward of the 
in the shape of a 


| 


er. 
successful detective, 
fair damsel whom, curiously enough, he 
had seen once before, and even then aid- 
ed and loved. Sufficient has been said 
to indicate that “The Clutching Claw” 
is a regular mystery paly. Mystery audi- 
ences wait to hear no more. 
THREE REVIVALS 

Butler Davenport has moved his pro- 
duction of “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” by Jerome K. Jerome, to 
Wallack’s Theatre, where his cast strug- 
gles valiantly with the aging lines of 
that good old member of the days of 
“The Stranger in the House” and “The 


| he Shubert Theatre in “The Furies” 


} woman.” 
| dered early in the evening—off-stage, 


and the general validity of the acting, 
to make it the worth while product it 
grows, through these united arts of the 
| theatre, quite to be. 


5) 
In Brief | 


/.fter an absence of two years Laurette 
Taylor returns to the New York stage 
Menday night when she will be seen at 
a 
‘ew play by Zoe Akins. John Tuerk is 
the producer. Preliminary announce- 
ments set forth that the new play is 
,concerned with “the eventful happen- 
ngs of a single night in the life of 
Fifi Sands, a brilliant New York society 
Mrs. Sands’ husband is mur- 
it 
might be parenthetically recorded—and 
she finds herself in a web of suspicion 
as a result. Miss Taylor is said to have 
a role calling not only for those touches 
of comedy for which she is famous, but 
also demanding ‘the simulation of poig- 
nant deep-seated anguish. 

Her supporting company includes A. 
E. Anson, John Cumberland, Estelle Win- 
wood, Ian MacLaren, Frederick Worlock 
and Greta Kemble Cooper. 





Vaal 








Winthrop Ames announces that the 
original six-week engagement cf George | 
Arliss in Shakespeare’s “The Merchant of 
Venice” in the Broadhurst Theatre 
been extended. Arliss positively wll 
his New York season on Satu 
March 10, and on Monday, M 
will begin his spring tour in t 
peare comedy in the Shubert-I 
Theatre, Washington. D. C. .Th } 
ities to be visited are Philode!phia, 2: 
timore, Buffalo, Toron‘o, Montreal, i! 
ford and Boston. Fessy Weod will 
tinue as Portia and | New K 
will be seen in these cities 
ober Arliss will open an Yr 
‘The Merchant of V-nire,” 
take him to the Pacific Coas.. 


Jure” a comedy 


Miohy 
wid, 


“Improvisations in 
from the German of Max trans 
lated by Susan Behn: and Cec) Lewi 
was presented as the four “ prod:te tion 
of the season at the Civic R~™ ] ’ 
utre for the first time last Su nay 
The occasion was a benent ee 
tor’s Fund. 

The intriguing title of the 
to be somewhat misleading. 
the romantic love-tale which the tit 
suggests, the comedy unfolded as a sati 
om the machine age, a subject which h: 
received the attention of the Continents: 
*xpressionists, and sueh men as Eimer 
Rice and Eugene O'Neil (in “The Hair: 
4pe’’) in this country. Max Mohr’s play 
which had over two thousand perf 
ances in Germany, does not, howeve 
smploy the expressionistic method. 

The play deals with the manner in 
which a young son of an American mul- 
timillionaire is cured of his madness 
while on a sojourn in Switzerland. The! 
very slight plot is made a medium for 
some very satiric scenes directed against | 
the present civilization as a machine era} 
weighed down by its worship of money | 
The play is fantastic and makes sy mbo- 
lic use of its characters. 

Egon Brecher plays the principle role, 
as Zappe, the improvisator. Other im- 


play prover 
Instead of 


tire 
I 





Return of Peter Grimm.” Without any 
great necessity for the revival, it is a 
for those who like their 
mysticism dramatized, to see the play 
return; and a greater pleasure to be- 
hold so earnest a fighter for the theatre 
as Butler Davenport move over the few 
to Broadway. 

At the 
of Chamberlain Brown's all-star | 
revivals assemblies an excellent cast for 
first of the crook plays, William Gil- 
“Sherlock Holmes.” The 
movement of the evening is still swift, 
many a play of the sort, written 
long since, must bow to this prime and 
pride of the type. Fritzi Scheff smiles 
| for a while in the play; but Robert War- | 
wick Sherlock Holmes and Frank 
Keenan as old Professor Moriarty, the 
Napoleon of crime, are all any one 
brought upon Conan Doyle would de- 
The remainder of the cast, which 
| ine oaas s Julia Hoyt and Vivian Martin, 
contributes to make this the second of | 
a series weil worth taking in. 

At Henry Miller’s, “Our Betters”, by | 
Somerset Maugham, brings again to our, 
stage this sharp comedy of that brilliant 
writer. Ten years ago, perhaps, there 

was more resentment, more sharpness of 
feeling, in England, about the wealthy 
Americans who idled their “superiority” 
over the English, reversing in their fi- 

nancial strength Lowell’s early 


as 


Cosmopolitan Theatre the sec- | 


portant parts are taken by Josephine 
Hutchinson, known for her work 
“Cradle Song” and “The First Stone,” 
John Eldridge, Donald Cameron, Sayre | - 
Crawley, J. Edward Bromberg and Wal- 
| ter Beck. 

| Eva Le Gallienne staged the play and 
{played a minor role. The settings and 
| costumes were designed by Aline Bern- 
| stein. 


Eva Le Gallienne is inaugurating a 
campaign for a theatre subsidized by the 
people. 
the only country whose government does 
to some extent, 
Art inthis land—out- 


} not, 
national theatre. 


side of Broadway commercial ventures, | 


which are too often business not art 

|depends upon the donations of the rich 
Several efforts are being made to bring 
the theatre to its proper supporters, the 
public. Eva Le Gallienne’s hope is to 
}secure 200,000 “members” at $1 each— 
membership meaning that one shares in 
a great popular, artistic movement, and 
members being entitled to reductions 
; that make some seats no more than 25c 
|In the days of Greece’s greatest artistic 
flowering, citizens who could not af- 
ford to attend the theatre had their 
admission paid by the state; certainly 
‘the public needs the leaven of art Miss 
Le Gallienne’s courageous venture pro- 

ises. 

Volunteer workers are desired for the 
| coming campaign. Anyone with five 
| spare minutes (or more) a day, and a 
*| desire to see good art flourish, may help 
by applying at the Civic Repertory The- 

atre, Fourteenth street and Sixth ayve- 
“nue. 


+ ween 


in | ‘ 


The United States is virtually | 


officially support a | 


} musical 


fj MUSIC | 





“The Bartered Bride” will open the 
nineteenth week of the Metropolitan 
Opera Season Monday evening with 
Mmes. Mueller, Telva, Dalossy and Wake- 
field and Messrs. Laubenthal, Bohnen, | 
Meader, Bloch, Cehnovsky, Wolfe and | 
Gabor. Misses Page and Halliday Bo- | 
Mr. Bonfiglio will dance and Mr. Bo- 
danzk¥ will conduct. 

Other operas of the nineteenth ‘mined 
will be: ] 

“Siegfried” as a matinee on Wednes- | 
day—the fourth of the Wagner Cycle— | 
with Mmes. Rakowska, Branzell and 
Fleischer and Messrs. Laubenthal, | 
Schorr, Schutzendorf, Gustafson and | 
Bloch. Mr. Serafin will conduct. | 

| 
| 


“Madam Butterfly” on Wednesday eve- | 
ning with Mmes. Easton, Bourskaya and | 
Wells and Messrs. Chamlee, Scotti, Te- 
desco, Picco, Malatesta and Ananian. 
Mr. Bellezza will conduct. | 

“Die Meistersinger” on Thursday eve- | 
ning with Mmes. Muller and Wakefield | 
and Messrs. Kirchoff, Whitehill, Rothier, | 
Schutzendorf, Meader, Bloch, Bada, Alt- | 
glass, Paltrinieri, Gabor, D’Angelo, Ce- 
hanovsky, Gustafson, Ananian and Wolfe. 
Mr. Bodanzky will conduct. | 

“Carmen” as a special matinee on Fri- 
day with Mmes. Jeritza, Mario, Alcock 
and Ryan and Messrs. Johnson, Basiola, | 
Bada, D’Angelo, Picco and Cehanovsky. | 
Miss Galli and Mr. Bonfiglio will dance | 
and Mr. Hasselmans will conduct. 

“Rigoletto” on Friday evening with 
Mmes. Talley, Telva, Falco and Egener , 
and Messrs. Chamlee, DeLuca, Pinza, | 
Tedesco, Patton, Ananian and Reschilian. 
Mr. .Bellezza will conduct. 

“La Rondine” will have its American 
premiere on Saturday afternoon with 
Mmes. Bori, Fleischer, Alcock, Flexer, | 
Ryan, Parisette, Falco and Wells and | 
Messrs. Gigli, Tokatyan, Ludikar, Ma-| 
latesta Wolfe, Picco, Paltrinjeri and 
Altglass. Mr. Bellezza will conduct. 

“Aida” will be the “popular” Satur- 
day night opera with Mmes. Mueller, 
Claussen and Wells and Messrs. Jagel, 
DeLuca, Rothier, Patton and Tedesco. 
Miss DeLeporte will dance and Mr. Se- 
rafin will conduct. 

The postponed dance recital of Anna 
Robenne will take place at the 48th St. 
Theatre on Sunday evening, March 18, | 
instead of the 4th as originally announc- | 
ed. At this recital, the third of the 
current season, Mme. Robenne will be 
assisted by two male partners, Anatole | 
Viltzak and Pierre Vladimiroff and the | 
program will include solo dances, as well | 
as duets and trios. Nicolas Kopeikine 
will again be heard in piano solos and |} 
the dancers will be accompanied by an | 
instrumetal ensemble. | 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, with 
Basilie Kibalchich at is head, will give 
the kind of choral program for which it 
has become familiar, at its final recital | 
of the season in Town Hall on Saturday | 
evening, March 17. The program will in- | 
clude choral arrangements of composi- | 
tions by Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Levitzki, as well as original cho- 
ral works by Gretchaninoff and others. 


The fifth of a series of concerts of 
modern music will be given at the New 
School for Social Research on Friday eve- 
ning, March 9, at 8:30. The program will 
be as follows: Sonata for cello and violin, 
Lucien Kirsch and Ivor Karman, Kodaly; 
pieces for violin and piano, Ivor Kar- 
man and Oscar Ziegler, Webern; pieces 
for ’cello and piano, Lucien Kirsch and 
Oscar Ziegler, Webern; trio (piano, violin 
and cello), Oscar Ziegler, Ivor Karman 
and Lucien Kirsch, Ravel. 








-— 





In Movies 





George Bancroft, the star of “Under- 

vorld.” returns to the Paramount next 
aturday in his first starring vehicle, 
The Showdown.” This picture was tak- 
n from “Wildcat,” an oil story by Hous- 
on Branch. When Paramount started 
o make the picture it was scheduled as 
‘Honkeytonk”, but for various reasons 
his was changed to “The Showdown.” 
As can be easily seen from the title, the 
yicture is the final decisive battle be- 
two strong men, and strange to 
say, Fred Kohler, who opposed Bancroft 
n “Underworld”, does battle with him 
iain in this production. Evelyn Brent 
s again the third party in the trio, 
ind responsible for most of the trouble. 
The picture was directed by Victor Scher- 
zinger. 








Jack Partington’s production will car- 
» you away to Hawaii and the South 
Seas next week at the Paramount, but 
t will not be a Hawaii that can be re- 
ognized, for with stage license, he has 
nade it more weird, more fascinating, 
for entertaining purposes. One of the 
‘nest features of “Hula Blues” will be 
tiger dance by Drena Beach, late of 
She will be assisted by a 
Samoans in this spec- 


he 
Padlocks”. 
roupe of real 
acle. 





Emil Jannings in “The Last Command” 
vill continue at the Rialto Theatre, but | 
will be replaced in a few weeks with “The 
Legion of the Condemned.” | 


Gloria Swanson must be enjoying the | 
popular run of her “Sadie Thompson,” 
which has been so successful at the | ;5 
Rivoli. It will continue at that theatre | 
until March 10th, at which time Doug- 
las Fairbanks in “The Gaucho?” will || 
ypen for 
| 

ector of special pro- 
has requested the | 
Cohen and Kelly 
cf “The Cohens and 
Kellys in Turkey.” Pollard, it will be! 
re emem bered, directed the original “The 
ohers and Kellys,” the great popularity | 
wh convinced Universal that a} 
made, the first one be- 
and Kellys in Paris”, | 
ed at the Colony The- 
in this series now | 
n include 
a113 wood,” “The 
“The Cohens 


Harry Pollard, dir 
tions for Ur steereal, 
of the next 
to be titled 


be 


recently pla 

Others pict 

> course of preparat 
Cohens and Kellys i 
Cohers and Kellys é 
and Kellys in Da t Africa” 
Cohens and Keilys in rucalem.” 


res 


Ss 


are in pro- 
victures are 
] lue,” an ori- 
l and “Ship Ahoy” 
r and Nat 

to direct Lake 

for which 


Jniversal productions 
f Arthur Lake The 
isionally titled “Navy 


Nat Ross has b 
in both ll the 
the conti 


gain utilize the 

operties of his 
adaptat ior of Alex- 
Dumas’ novel, “The 7™hree Mus- 
at the Roxy Theatre beginning 
is called “The Gay Musketeer” 
and has been arranged in four scenes 
with music by Maurice Baron and ly- 
rics by Channon Collinge. It follows 
the elaborate musical and stage propor- 
tions of the special presentations given 


hafel 
and dram: 
zation in an 


S Rot 
orga! 

andre 
keteers”’, 


today. It 


in recent weeks. The cast of principals {| 


includes Henry Thompson, Nicholas Va- 
silieff, Douglas Stanbury, J. Parker 
Coombs, Jose Santiago and Marie Samp- 
son.. The Roxy Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
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‘IF YOU HAVEN’T SEEN 


~ “EXCESS BAGGAGE” 


By JOHN McGOWAN 
E 48th St., W. of B’way 


E IEATRE 

AT THE RITZ THEATR Mats. Wed. & Sat. 

YO J “Have missed the fastest, funnie st, most sparkling comedy-drama 
of back stage life with the most electrifying climax of any play 

ees in N. Y.” 











BROADHURST 


Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30 


WINTHROP AMES 
Presents GEORGE 


ARLISS 


m™= MERCHANT 
of VENICE 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


BOOTH 


Eves. s) 40 


WINTHROP AMES 
presents 


ESCAPE 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
With LESLIE HOWARD 


“T ask nothing finer than 
the honest, sensitive and 
beautiful performance Les- 
lie Howard ave.”’—Alex- 
ander Woollcott, World. 
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——Theatre Guid Prod 


PORGY 


by DUBOSE and 
DOROTHY HEYWARD 


PLAYS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Eva Le Gallienre 
at the 

Civic Repertory Theatre 

14th Street and 6th Avenue 


MON. EVE.—“Improvisations in June” 
TUES. EVE.—‘‘The Cradle Song” 
WED. MAT.—‘“Inheritors” 

WED. EVE—“The First Stone’ 
THURS. EVE.—‘‘The Cradle Song” 
FRI. 
SAT. MAT.—‘“Twelfth Night” 
SAT. EVE.—‘‘La Locandiera” 





Republic Theatre 
WEST 42nd STREET 
Eves. 8:40; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


EVE.—‘“Improvisations in June” 
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66 T 72 99 
If I Were Single 
A WARNER EROS. Production 
“THE GAY MUSKETEER” 
Music and Stage Spectacle based 
n Dumas’ ‘" pe Three Musketeers” 


Orchestra, 
Speciai 


Week “of ™ Mar. 5 
EUGENE ONEILL’S 
MARCO MILLIONS 
Week of March 12 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


The Doctor’s 


Dilemma 


——_— 


Guild Theatre 


WEST 52nd STREET 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 


ru 
Sce nic 


Jubilee 
on the 


Fradkin Fiddlers, Kentucky 
Choir, Specialty Number 
great Roxy Organ 





Sunday Concert at 11:30 A. M. 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra 
ERNO RAPEE, conductor 

GLADYS RICE, Soprano Soloist 

Next Sun. Mar. 11—Titta Ruffo 


| * 

| World's 
| Greatest 
| Theatre 
| 7th Ave. 
| 50th St. 
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been specially engaged. 
art 


the first time at popular prices. l] 


“The | 


and “The 


Ross. | 


preparation. | 


the Roxyettes and the Chorus are Ue ete tt a att 





THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS Eves 8:3¢ 
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Theatre, West 48th St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


THE 


Wrecker 


A DISTINCTIVE CAST 


ORT 


EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Broadway . 


Evenings only at 5:30 


| 
| 
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with 
“Most thoroughly entertaining shocker 
that has exploded over the footlights in 
months—the authors have achieved 
purpose of suspense and shock 
most fascinating of backgrounds." 
Alison Smith, Y. World 


many 
heir 
the 


in 


Nov 
He Ee 




















lized. A corps of sensational fencers have 
Clark Robinson, 
director, is designing sets covering 
the important scenes in the famous sto- 
ry. 


The enterprising S. L. Rothafel has 
added another feature to the Roxy The- 
atre which is calculated to still further 
contribute to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of its patrons. Coffee is now being 
served daily in the Grand Lounge Room. 
The service is free to patrons and is! 
continuous between the hours of 3.00 to 
10.00 p.m. The brand coffee used is| 
Beech-Nut and Mrs. Gros, the wife of 
one of the executives of the Beech-Nut | 
Company, presides as hostess. Last Tues- 
day, the first day on ‘which this social | 
gesture was instituted, over 1,500 cups 
were served. 
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PHILHARMONIC 


TOSCANINI, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL, Sun. Aft. Mar. 
ROSSINI, BEETHOVEN, PIZZ 
eBUSSY 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
SUN. AFT., MARCH 11 at 3:00 
ROSSINI, BEETHOVEN, RAVEL, WAGNER | 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) j 
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4 at 3:00 
ETTI, 


Universal announces the forthcoming 
production of a chapter play titled “Ter- 
rors of the Unknown” which will fea- 
ture in addition to the ot py characters, 

gregation of dinosaurs, ichtnyo: 

- ! pterodact yle, 

The Motion Picture Theatre Owners of | other historic mon sters 
Texas have designated’ Laura. LaPlante’s| the cast will be mode : 
latest picture “Finders Keepers” to re- |themselves a res It of an unusual chin 
ceive the Blue Ribbon Award for the|of circumstances, in a region of pre- 
} month of February. This means that in | historic animal and plant life. It is like- 
the judgment of its screen committee, who| ly that the se will be reproduced 
view all new films for the organization, | following the carboniferous period of the 
that this Universal picture which comes 1 “antedi luvian exisience, because 
to the Colony Theatre Saturday is re- u cenery an ad effects which 
commended as the best picture entertain- it ferns and 
ment for the whole family. 


“LET'S SEE A SHOW!” 


Let Us All See One Together 
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ate 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 28, 1928 
at the 
REPUBLIC THEATRE 


West 45th Street 


THE THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


PORGY 


By DuBOSE and DOROTHY HEYWARD 
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The Entire House Has Been Taken by 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF NEW YORK CITY 


15th Street, 
all 
headquarters. 


At--Sociauist Party, 7 East 
Algonquin 4620; 
Party brancl 

~) c 


h 
from $1.10 to $3.85 


Tickets Now On Sale 


Socialist 
Seats 


and 
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the National Convention and one im-{the Bensonhurst Jewish ogg oral was Mes. ’ ‘obi Held ties = : 
portant featuré. of the evening will be an | hig! successful. Between three and a wi 
address by some prominent Socialist,| four hundred people were present at the | -_ 
possibly E. F. Cassidy, and members will| Savoy Mansion and listened to Comrades Comrade Adolph Held, President of | 
P be advised to invite their friends for this|Jacob Panken, B. Botwinick and August | iy 
S,: r ogr ess occasion as bo eg enrolled Socialist | Claessens. A number of~applications for|the Amalgamated Bank, sustained a/| J! 
voters of the rict. new members were obtained and it was | | . = _ ne < a > 
(Continued from page 4) Coney Island gratifying to announce that this was the | Severe loss this week in the death “ 
first large meeting in this section of | his mother Mrs. Tobi Yetta Held at her} 


The Jewish Verband Branch, Coney Brooklyn in Tt will be f | 
Island, which meets at 2518 Mermaid | Brooklyn in many years. = home, 3451 Giles Place, New York City.|} THE LABOR SECRETARIAT The International Ladtes’ Garment Workers Uston 


Branch meetings are held every Fri- | avenue, is showing considerable improve- | lowed by stil! more meetings of th’ 
evening at the aicema. 430° Hine. ment in attendance. The Sunday tight ged Fa = — ss | peieeral services were held Tuesday, at OF NEW YORK CITY 
t -| forum continues to be highly successful. | 2M creasing vote this section o . iv i 
be ona de yo pn pe — The Concert: and rene ee last Sun- | Brooklyn presents itself as a fertile field | the above address and memorial ser- | ,,4, Cooperative the tepal Rights tas 3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Meetings and the enrolled Socialist vot-|day evening at the Pythian Temple |for the organization of more Party | vices later in the Attorney Street Syna-|| Unions and Their Members. ne 
of the district will be invited to at-|Wwas also a huge success and it was in- | Branches. | S. John Block, Attorney and Counsel, Selephens Chctese 
| oan 225 Broadway, Reems ¥s°2-16, Rew Seva. ‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFY, Scorstary-Treaswrer 


iness at these meetings | teresting to note that the membershi 18-21 A.D. 
= za | ogi Se lanai st comeates a amie, iy Pact etn etch Sty Peet E 


The 
be reduced to consume but a small {of the branch was growing. 
of the time and the rest of the eve- Bensonhurst os b.- 4 organization drive will | City, on the last Saturday of each month 
ds to be devoted te a discussion of Things are picking up considerably for ee - itd 
section of the 18th and 2Ist A.D.’s. Tak- ’ , - 
Spee ys A.D. Kings Gounty.. ‘There are. four| IE Advantage of the Workmen's circle || Pally  Dwarlin & ¢ The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
next regular meeting of this branch | branches in this territory and a meeting oo vg Sane tint k Gee ken ) 0 Pre ath ae Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 
WORKERS! 


ucThe 
nm pose t 
will be held o! ay evening, ooo held last Monday evening under the the Socialist Party will be formed in 


13th. At this meeting ballots auspices of two of these branches, the ° 
this territory within a very short time. 
on hand for the election of delegates to newly organized 16th A. D. Branch and The large Socialist enrollment, the in- Public Accountants Eat Only in siiliaiaiade 


crease in our vote, makes that prediction | : 
3300008 | possible and with the leadership of Com- 570 Seventh Avenue that Employ Union Workers! 
mde ih od soo car Heol Always Look WA 
es W ; 3 

Schools - Lectures - Forums /|smi's 22502 OF ditt Longacre 7214-7215 = || For This ITERS & PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 
~ v uF 18 NEW YORK LABEL Waitresses’ Union _ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















































Office 231 East 14th Street - - - - * Telephone Ashland 2608 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 

















th A.D. 
Somewhere it has been said, “Uneasy s a 
lies the head that wears a crown.” Frank 4 LOCAL 1 | oc etings every Th s at the Brownsville 
LS Brodsky, the uncrowned king among MEMBERS OF ACCOUNTANTS' UNION sh Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman S&t., Brooklys 
: member solicitors, has found this to be 162 E. 23rd St. jf | ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 

T h e C ommuntit C h urc h the unvarnished truth. The labors in- Tel. Gramercy 0843 L JAFFH, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus Agent 
y volved in making recruits sign on the LOUIS RUBINFELD, N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Seo’'y. I RABINOWITZ, Tream 

Park Avenue and 34th Street dotted line have been entirely too ar- we. DENMAN "UT ‘MARKER, Financial Sec’y, 200 Tapscott St, Brookiys 
r duous of late to suit Frank, and his cries N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL « en” Gee's Treasurer 


Sunday, February 26 at 11 A. M. and lamentations have ascended to high a 
Morning Service heaven. His pleas for assistance have CAP M AKERS j = 
EMBROIDERY WORKERS } Cots Seckuene Sahee Sia 
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been answered by that someone who pre- 
LOCAL 11616, 4 FP. of L. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES sides over the destinies of this trouble- Ge ER, See Tee Milinory Workers > Tie? | 
“The Compensations of Calamity” ome earth of ours. On Feb. 22d, Frank's eouen ais ped sas om —_ Pressers’ Union UNION, Local @ L e. Ww. v ) = East 15th fies 
mmuni . ife partner, Kate Brodsky, the former th & Local 3, A. C. W. A. | Rxee and 
°F. me enaniy = Kate Wolfson, presented Frank with a Fee ears SSOP-)-5 aie neni pet Ta an eat ree Ti 01 a i & 
ISAAC DON LEVINE baby girl, weighing 6 3-4 lbs. Both mo- The Council Roste every ist and ard xecu ive the Ainalentnated Temp! ie y Melrose 1690 
~ ad President. - 


“The Fall of Trotsky” ther and daughter are doing nicely, thank nesday a nr ee " 
Ds admission free you. JACOB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Orgnnizer. = 5 oklyn, N. ¥. | gay RABHER, Pre : 
. GELLES. MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman WEISS, Seerstary-Manages 

Soe Sane oS Sees See ae ——— JACOB ENGELMAN W. BLACK, 


PARKER MOON promise of setting the Socialist world Rec. Sec’y. Fin. Sec’y. 


Lectures on “The International Situation” on fire. It now looks like 400 members OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 Unit . E GC O Oo D 8 
—— | ed Hebrew Trades WHIT 
WORKERS’ UNION . 









































Tuesdays at 8:15 P. M. by May first, instead of 200. Baby Brod- 
Feb. 28—“Practical Internationalism” sky, of course, has joined the 18th. Regular Mestings | pet lst and ard BEBREW 


Mar. 6—‘Disarmament Negotiations” On Tuesday evening, March 2nd, Frank 
Mar. 13— Single Admissian 75c. Position” Brodsky will” speak =. “The Economic | Bxecutive Board meets every Monday. BUTCHERS UNION ont and ib Seaton 6%. Sheen 
Interpretation of History” at the Head- All Meetings are held in the tei th, a oe Mae same Gay, 5.30 P. M ? sae Soot aoa te] 
HARRY A. OVERSTREET . quarters, 1465 St. Marks avenue. Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 133 E. B'way. Orchard 8286 om tae | =" saeialt 
Meet every ist and 3rd Tuesday | Mu. TIG Vice-Chairmas A. SNYDER, 


Professor Philosophy, College of the City of New York, Author and Lecturer on 22nd A. D. thoven Hall ‘ 
Philosophic Subects.—in a course of six lectures on J. L. Afros who recently returned from , Fr 5th 0d t gorn’ GRABE J. BEL M. FEINSTO Secretary-Treasuree 


“Building Minds for Tomorrow” a visit to Soviet Russia will speak at | Manager, 


THURSDAYS, 8:15 P. M. nue on Tuesday evening, March 6th, 8.30  AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Feb. 23—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THIS AGE | Mar. 15—REVITALIZING THE CITIZEN p.m. on the following subject: “My Ob- e + e \ 9 
ie anew age tat are the new | idan eran Png verard |} Seattons oe Somer Russia German Painters’ Union ‘| BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS 
sptastne? —" =! An enrolled Socialist voters meeting oh aa al ange 11-18 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLOG. 3rd FLOOR. 
Mar. 1—HOW DO WE BUILD A MIND? 29 7 will be held in our headquarters on Tues-| Z@O. OTHERHOOD OF PAINT. - UNION, LOCAL 66, L. L. G. W. U.. Teleph . -2-3-4- pe 
Mar. a ee MINDED. day evening, March 13th. As our pre- ERS, PECORATORS 6 PAPERHANGERS ' on fe Tel, Stayer 20 elephomes: Stuyvesamt 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
a SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. JOSEPH SCULOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 


Can we build a mind according to + 7 
conscious plan? | can we expand the mind beyond habitual vious meetings of thi scharacter were ee tae ae ne eee By’ : ‘ 
localism '] very successful, we expect a big turn out PETER + xml as, } wer Beng i is. Board teste Every ry muente ; 

L — 


Mar. 8—THE BASIC TRENDS IN MIND ‘ ‘ : : 
BUILDING Mar. 29—SALVAGING THE ADULT | to attend this meeting. ALWIN sBOETTINER. Secre EDMAN, President 

| 

| 
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‘Ar > possibili retazy { H pa 

What are fundamental personality types? oY ae 23rd A.D. # AMBROSE HAAS Fin.-Seo'y. tro ‘HATTAB,” _NATHAN RIESEL, 
re anmat Tat Prone wh can, uae = | NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 

take place this Saturday evening, March 

i AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


— —= 7 sss | 3rd, at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum ? ’ 
SS 0 S00 SS S00 S50 S00 0 S00 219 Sackman street. There is every in- PAINTERS UNION No. 51 re CUTTERS 
A ’ | 11-621 Broadway, New York, M. ¥. Telephones: Spring 1606-1-8-3-4 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE dication of success for this affair. | 


very | j Headquarters VENUB 
very handsome journal containing some oop noma Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas 
At Cooper Union ? At Muhlenberg Branch Library 











Single admission 75c $3.50 for the Course 














ready for distribution. Comrade Max Day Room Open Daily, & pa m, to 6 p.m, Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Rosen, one more of the group of active 40HN W. SMITH, _ oy p> ons. | Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street PED Te 86S 
comrades mentioned in recent issues of tary Fred Fasslaben N. Ullman, 

2 ML McDONALD G. F. a } President * Rea Secy 


the Leader has done heroic work in mak- ‘Vice-President inten ORE ae in eas 

gaa oe see soci nerunentee | Wat | feat |. PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE : 
Next Monday evening at the business —— bag ne enttine (Fin. Bec: & rosa ad PA TR BOARD 

gy ped ate ee ree MEETING HALL TO RENT : : 1” GREATER N. ¥. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
. Goldberg wi ve st o e se- — _ 

vies of talks on “Socialism”, immediately ae pe he ena -m ae CTOR’S UNION OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1387 

bens > lene tc A dahil j HEBREW A Soard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locale Mest Every Wednesday. | 


after the business meeting. On Mon- 
day evening, March 13th, Dr. Edward 4 
WOBRRIS BLUMENBEICH. Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, 8See’y- oocngiee rer. 


Cohen, will give the first of a series of _— . Office, 31 Seventh Street, N. Y. | 

talks on “The Cooperative Movement in ° ye . 
America.” In the very near future, the| BUTCHERS’ UNION Phone Dry Dock 3360 
new re-decorated club rooms which will Local 174, & ML. ©. & B. W. of N. A. REUBEN GUSKIN | une wean. game S0ane 


=H : INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


monies. A suite of rooms in the Labor Labor Temple, 243 E. 81th St., Room 18 

Lyceum has been set aside for the pur- , 

Admission Free DR i N c P Regular meetings every Ist and Srd Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
| The Ixmergence of Scientific GENERAL OFFICE: 


: : = . 
‘ 4 A. ; yose. An entertainment and dance which Sunday at 10 A. M. Joint Ex tive Committee 
pen orum iscussion ‘ D r A? A = a "3 7 ver’ a at orT 
a coms. and the proceeds of it will go to} Employment Bureau open every day 11 WEST 18h STREET, N. Y. Phone Cheleca. 


will be the first affair in the new club- 
ee eee ee OSS SS S10 | the Sustaining Fund of the Sunday 6 P. M. VEST MAKERS’ UNION, Gian neeen © Channa aad eT ae 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer Manager 








$900 in “ads” has been printed and is Telephone Longacre 5629 7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 76768 | 
At 8 O’Clock 209 West 23rd St. (nr. 7th Ave.) 





At 8:30 O'Clock 


Concert by the _ Orchestral | MONDAY, MARCH 5 
d DR. MARK VAN DOREN 


CHALMERS CLIFTON, Conductor “Blake’ 


SUNDAY, MARCH 4 











TUESDAY. MARCH | WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7 
| S MR. HERBERT POLLACK 








MR. JAMES WATERMAN WISE ~ : , 
“Youth Movements in Europe” The Role of Some Inorganic Chemi- 
cal Substances in the Cell” 

















FRIDAY, MARCH 9 
MR. EVERETT D. MARTIN | THURSDAY, MARCH 8 
“*This People Can Read’. The Psy- 
chological Influence of Popular 
Education.” 


DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
“What Are Abstractions?” 








SATURDAY, MARCH 10 
DR. HORACE M. KALLEN 
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aie allie atthe ain alle atte adie atten atte site atte atthe atte atthe atthe atthe atthe atte atte atthe atten ee 
Amalgamated Clothing Were 


Soviet Russia and World Socialism ae ove Tot rowrer Were | | onuscare par Srondys | - MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Elections the Emblem of 
A SYMPOSIUM BY 


Members of the Senor ¥. P. 8. &. The Milk Drivers’ Union Phone: Orcha.~ -439 Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD 


dlease notice that elections for League b 
Mcstings every Ist acd & 4 Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Wi Series onee 
MORRIS HILLQUIT 
NORMAN THOMAS 


Sxecutive and Financial Secretaries will U. of T Uos mA To Weet STth Btret, 
heoi an 9 x i ‘ H . own ce: est 37 ree 
begin March 2 and end March 12. Com Local 5384, I. ° Wednesday evening. ‘2 Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
a 
Monday, March Sth, 1928, 8:30 P. M. 
At the Rand School of Social Science 


eaane thie tesed te Gk ae Ge le M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. MYMAN LEDEPFARB, H. COLDBERG, NATHAN "SPEC TOR, 
7 East 15TH Street, NEw York Tcl. ALGONQuIN 3094 


Chairman Ex. 
ADMISSION $1.00 




















OFFICE: 
208 W. 1ith St., City 
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4 during this period so that their vote may 2 a. ger ee 
Je cast ‘ Local 584 meets PETER MONAT, Manager. ORGANIZERS: L #. GOLDBERG MAX GOODMAN, A) MENDELOWITZ 

‘ Four Lectures on 3rd Thursday 
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George Ross will deliver four lectures : £ th 2 } — a a 
yn “India” for the League. On March ’ er of the month at } | N. 4 J B d, Shi * B W - Uni 
2 he will speak at a joint meeting of Cir- Nid BEETHOVEN HALL GLAZIERS’ UNION oint oar rt an oys aist Makers’ mon 
cle’s Two and Nine Juniors, 219 Sack- - 210 East Fifth St. Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. | AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
man street; on March 11 as the guest of . Executive Board Ofice and Headquarters at, Astoria, Hal, 63 East Shainiitiens 621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-2259 
ck 10178, Regular meetings G. GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 


Circle 13, 420 Hinsdale street at 6:30 meets on the 2nd @h St. Phone Dry 
and 4th Thursdays at every Tuesday at 8 Fr. Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday 


p.mh.; at a joint meeting of Circles One 
Juniors and Nine Seniors on March 16 at BEETHOVEN HALL ABE LEMONICK, pere nore, cm | Board of Directors meet every First and’ Third Monday, 
218 Van Sicklen avenue at 9 p.m.; and 210 East Fifth Street Ha 3. @REEN | Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 

| @ARRET BRISCOE, . Loc at + pcutive Board meets every Thursday. 
ut a meeting of Circle Two Seniors, 219 | HERMAN, Pres. & Business Vice-Pres, Fin. Sec'y. | “4 ive Board meets every Wednesday. 
Sackman street on Sunday, March 25, at | MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treo JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON a” | These “Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Unioa 
8:30 p.m. At all lectures colored slides ! won Se te ie st . inepieenenpllaly : 
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feacees : ms oman portraying the life of the Indians will be 
hown. Ross has delivered the same lec- | T . ‘9 BTA Tw . FUR DRESSER’S UNION 
: 5 > ry. ) tls) V1 . . | - 7 , 
D E B A T E po Mg yong ME ge ne — 4%: I AIN I ERS U NION No, 261 || Local 2, Int’rnat’l Fur Workers’ — i| W aterproef Garment W orkers’ 
here a fine show! s i l Comey ol Telephone Office and Headquarters, 949 Wil- ~~ . 2 > WU 
Judge Ben B. vs. Rabbi Alexander | | 1¢ctures — and educational. d ots e2 Fast i lesth Street Lehigh S141 |} loughby Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 Union, Local 20, 1.L.G.W.U- 
LINDSEY LYONS ite A ‘aie et S'peaal te near ee | i Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. |} Reg. Meetings, +4 and 3rd Mondays 120 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 
i a aa oe ag . mi 3 : 9} h Sire M. REISS, President. utiv este enrol 
‘ tanto § ; “4 conta’ Skea ery Friday at 2 104th Sircet , xecutiv oard me¢ very Monda 
. a. ° py ~ BB on ee ey ast ADORE SILVE gai aaeeatt ZUGHAFT, JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-President. we. ee Ne 
Companionate Marriage Only members in good-standing will : wee V2 =~) Financial Setretary-Treas. Recording Secretary. pry oat Pb — w D. GINGOLD, MEYER TOLINSRY, o, 
a ae : cama a ‘BERIT 41, - Sec y. Manager. re 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC Rg FRY EM” A mewn Me = — - ———$—$—$_——— HYMAN KOLMIKOFF, Bus. Acent | 
e e . . e¢ J . 
This Sunday, Mar. 4th, 8:15 P. M. || up all back dues. | : Brotherhocd of Painters, Decorators of America, | ——————_____- -----_ - - 
y . ° 
Tickets on sale $2.73, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 at _ Julius Hochman to Lecture ARE « District Council No. 9, New York City. INTE? NATION 
Academy Box Office anc Julius Hochman, general manager of | 2 i). Affiliated with the American Federation ef Laber ané K E R S? U N i O N 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 S-ckman St. the Joint Board of the I. L. G. W. U., ye: Nationa!) Bullding Trades Cennet) | 
Brooklyn will speak on “Communists in the Trades ; MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Unions” on March i1 at 1167 Boston Ah 
(Leigh-Emmerich Lecture [Dureau) Road. The lecture is arranged by the | aT a ee Office, 166 Esst 56th Street, ae AMMated with the Americas Federation of Labor 
id Biicorsdsesam ewe Bronx Boro Committee and will start | aia Teiephone Plaza—4100-5416. Clarence M. Barnes, ® Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. ® Tel. Hunters Point 68 
a — | torte 2 cock on te eat een ak ~ 8. 3... + er _________— | PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec'y-Tream, 
many years in the labor movement and | —-—- ————— ee, i mes mre TREN 


(United L odge of Theosophists || his present post in one of the largest | UNITED BROTHERUOOD OF g -“~Y “> 7@ ~~ . 3 ~ 3 . ) 
Wren testers hedéay, O18 a inions in New York make his lecture M4 . N Y kk a 4 Cutt 4 nee 
ree Lecture Sunday, 8:15 P.E. {| extremely important and interesting. Car enters and Joiners of America | ew or (e) : ers 
“On Sowing and Reaping” Comrades are urged to attend. P page A. ©C. W. of A. Lecal “Big Four.” 
at LOCAL UNION No. Office: 44 East 18th Street, ~ Gtayvesant 5566. 


‘wo Wor | Wednesday, 4:15 to 5:15 P. M eS ei yi hby Avenue 
‘BUY YO : pu ’ t in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby 
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An American Swine-Pen 
ALMOST ten months after the miners have 
“we Vegetated in idleness and misery a committee 
' OF the United States visited the bituminous fields 
“$f Pennsylvania. The members were shocked. “It 
is-inconceivable that such squalor, suffering, misery 
distress should be tolerated,” said chairman 
goding. “The committee found men, women and 
children living in hovels which are more unsanitary 
than a modern swine-pen. They are breeding places 
_ @£ sickness and crime.” ' 
A few facts were disclosed regarding Judge 
nghan who issued the sweeping injunction 
which eyen prohibited miners from singing hymns. 

It appears that the miners had not been heard in the 
injunction proceedings and that the judge is an in- 
vestor in coal mines. He may not have any interest 
ims the mines covered by his injunction, but the 
fact that he has investments in the industry is 
significant. A due appreciation of his position 
in this matter would have induced a man jealous 
Of the reputation of his office to refuse to act in 

case. Not so with this bituminous judge. 
Knowledge of this economic interest of the judge 

gave the members of the committee a surprise. 
= Then there is Governor Fisher who has served 
the New York Central Railroad as general counsel 
and was once director of one of the coal companies 
' That is owned by the New York Central. Governor 

Fisher holds only one stock in the coal company at 
Present but are we to believe that this executive 

with his intimate associations with coal and rail- 
pads is‘any the less affectionate toward the corpo- 
fate oligarchies? What an interesting mixture of 
coal, railroads, courts and executive power we have 
in the “swine-pen” called Pennsylvania! 

Tt is @ hideous background of working class suf- 
fering in a state that is absolutely ruled by the 
Most powerful capitalist interests in its borders. 

yPicture is not! relieved by any statesmanship on 
part of responsible union officials so far as 
nization of the industry is concerned. Even 
the Senate committee is convinced that the private 
anarchy in production must be brought under some 
form of social control but John L. Lewis does not 
fiaye any program. The program of nationaliza- 
tien which was formulated some years ago has been 
Shunted into the background when it could have 
been used to place the anarch owners on the de- 
fensive. Old conditions cannot continue and the 
mimers can have no peace under them, yet labor 
‘“sfatesmanship is conspicuous by its absence. It has 
no vision. Men, women and children starve. It 
is pathetic and discouraging. 








Marvin’s Merchandise Declines 


have occasionally expressed our enjoyment at 
; Fred R. Marvin's success in selling his merchan- 
to a large crowd of dumbells. His specialty 
48 the organization of half-wits into what he calls 
“Key Men” and sending them reports about the 
doings of imps of sedition whom he alleges are 
seeking to seize the republic and disposing of it/ 
atauction jn Moscow. Most of the stuff he has sent 
out is garbage, but the Babbitt swine have gulped 
it down with relish. Meantime Marvin induces 
dupes to send him cash for the stuff and large 
advertisements in the newspapers throw fits into 
with larger wads who send Fred a share of 

their shekels. 
* Fred has built up a big industry and the pickings 
have been excellent, but he seems to have gone too 
© far in capitalizing credulity. Some of the stuff he 
fas sent out has been so absurd that even some 
etfectly safe ahd sane Senators at Washington are 
mrevolt. Asa perfect patriot Marvin had to defend 
the oil looters so Freddie gets out a report declar- 
ing the precious trio—Fall, Sinclair and Doheny— 
gre really patriots and that the prosecution of these 

tlemen was a “red plot” hatched in Moscow! 
aS 0 fong as Fred confined himself to Socialists, 
fadicals and noble women like Jane Addams he 
) got away with it, but even safe and sane Senators 
not stand for his version of the oil thieves. 
there was the fact that the Supreme Court 
of the United States had placed its brand on the 
Soil yeggs and the inference of Fred was that this 
t body was also involved in the “Moscow con- 
2” -This might go with Marvin's morons 
mot with Senators who discovered that Fred 
Wiad also annexed some army officers as a depart- 
of his industry and through them his stuff 
actually being mailed free under the government 
Pit appears that one piece of army propa- 
) ganda had its origin in a bulletin of the 7th Corps 
“grea at Omaha and this abominable item declared 
that it was nécessary to bring the “Christian religion 
with the point of the bayonet” to the “heathen 
2 | 

ust what effect these revelations will have on 
farvin’s Key Men we do not know. Some of them 
\doubr will feel that they have been duped by 
onsumm faker and will tell Fred to migrate 
fer climate. fred of course, will not take 
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income, but we surmise that the industry is now on 
the decline. His stuff is a hangover of the idiocy 
period of the war and he will probably find a 
market for it a little while longer. 

We are sorry for you, Fred. It was a great 
life while the pickings were good but the patent 
medicine field is still brisk. You have qualified for 
plasters and ointments and there are plenty of 
morons who will patronize'the new goods. 





“Fit to Govern’”’ 


THE Republican leaders always have been proud 

to trace the descent of their party through the 
Federalist and Whig parties and to have inherited 
the dignified traditions of Washington, Hamilton, 
Webster and Clay. The G. O. P. hoisted its ban- 
ner and marched hehind it to the slogan of “a 
party fit to govern.” 

Something can be said for the dignity and cul- 
ture of its aristocratic ancestry but the gentlemen 
leaders passed with the death of Webster and 
Clay. A few survived after the Civil War like 
Senator Hoar. Henry Cabot Lodge presented the 
transition from the gentleman to the vulgarian as 
he was something of both. His culture was a flag 
to mask the looting appetites of the mercenaries. 

Today the party -“‘fit to govern” is a shelter for 
the vulgarian and mercenary leaders in politics, 
the Falls and Denbys, the brokers like Longworth 
and the congressional rubber stamps, and the con- 
firmed crooks like the gang that has ruled Indiana 
for years. A decent conservative like Borah merely 
serves as window dressing for the firm. 

One Indiana Republican served a term in the 
penitentiary and another escaped it on a technicality. 
The. city of Indianapolis is so near being wrecked 
that a suit has been filed in the Marion County 
Superior Court asking that a receiver be appointed 
to take over the city. Meantime the gang is in- 
volved in a quarrel over the question as to which 
of three men is mayor and the Koo Koo squads 
of Indiana Republicans, now a remnant of the 
former nightshirt army, are casting aside the shirt 
and mask. 

To complete the portrait, the monthly organ of 
the G. O. P. at Washington, The National Republic, 
runs each month a department on “The Enemy 
Within Our Gates” to combat all “subversive move- 
ments.” Pirates hoisting the Jolly Roger before 
proceeding to loot could not be more impudent. 





Some “Moral Issues”’ 


CAPITALISM has a setting in the United States 
that is a paradise compared to its home in any 
other country. Even the liberal opposition to be 
found in other countries and in their parliaments 
is absent here. What there is of liberalism functions 
outside of politics and contents itself with expres- 
sion of opinions in a few journals and through 
publicity in the daily press. It received a terrible 
blow as a result of the war when all its fine-spun 
theories were thrown into the stew at Paris and it 
spent its time trying to explain what had happened. 
There comes to hand a bulletin from the National 
Council for Prevention of War which is typical of 
much that is labeled “liberalism.” This piece of 
intelligence declares that “Hon. William D. Up- 
shaw, for eight years the recognized leader of the 
moral forces in the House of Representatives in the 
United States Congress,” is one of the real chaps 
to lead the world “in the gestures towards peace.” 
His “championship of moral issues” is paired with 
the “Hon. William Jennings Bryan as a warrior 
whose weapons were logical arguments, whose muni- 
tion was always the way of reason and spirit of 
friendliness.” 
Well, we have terrible memories. We remember 
the Hon. Upshaw encasing his manly figure in 
overalls a few years ago and offering this as a way 
to solve the problem of the high cost of living. 
We have a rather vivid recollection of the Hon. 
Bryan fighting imperialism and then using his 
influence to have Democrats ratify the treaty which 
fixed the status of the Philippines as conquered 
provinces. And it was the Hon. Bryan who, as 
Secretary of State, observed the crucifixion of Haiti 
without a protest. 
Certainly, “moral issues’? assume strange forms 
at the hands of some of our “liberals.” 





Hedley the Ventriloquist 


OW often have we not bubbled with admiration 
at the finesse of the street faker as he passed 
out his tinsel or marvelous herbs to gaping dupes 
who scrambled to hand him their money. You may 
not like the way he gets his living, but as an artist 
he is so adept in marketing his goods that his skill 
commands admiration. 

We feel the same way regarding Frank Hedley, 
president and general manager of the Interboro 
Rotten Transit Company. Smug and arrogant, en- 
joying rich pickings, he returns to the same old 
stand year after year and gets away with the goods. 
The lines are again fating trouble, as Hedley’s 
serfs want a union-that represents them and Hedley 
has a “union” that represents him and he is de- 
termined to keep it. 

Another situation in the service has issued out 
of his discharge of nineteen workers for being 
members of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes. <A strike is threat- 
ened if the victimized men are not reinstated and 
this provided another opportunity for Hedley to 
assemble his wooden figures like a ventriloquist on 
a crowded street corner. 

The wooden manikins have been assembled by 
Hedley in his “company union” and are led by 
a figure labeled Patrick }. Connolly. Hedley begins 
his performance by placing this figure on his knee, 
adjusting his fingers to the springs in the back of 
the neck, and the wooden jaws begin to open and 
we hear the thing squeak. “The management must 
stand by its agreement with the great mass of loyal 


employes and discharge all others when requested 
by the Brotherhood and decline to reinstate dis- 
loyal employes who have been expelled by their 
Brotherhood.” ‘The figure winks at the crowd and 


Hedley chuckles over his skill in operating the 
mechanism. 


Following this performance Hedley places the 
figure labeled Connolly on his knee for an encore 
and the jaws again open. The thing declares that 
“nine-tenths of the 13,000 employes are loyal mem- 


bers of the Brotherhood. All we want is to be left 


alone” and hints that Hedley’s “union” does not 
have its way it will strike. Hedley grins as he lays 
the figure in a cushion box and proceeds to rake 
in the nickels paid by the poor fish hanging to 


straps in his cattle cars. 
The old time faker was picturesque and admirable, 
but for unalloyed brass we commend our readers 











Song Of The 
Unemployed. 
B* YEARS that were meant for play, 
I carried the load of a man; 
It warped me and wearied and wore, 
But I thought it was God’s own plan... . 


And who in a lowly place like mine 
Dare question a Godly plan... .? 


‘Tl hi" came a time of stress... . 
Orders were meagre—few; 

Bills and charges and other things 
That make for expenses, grew... . 


I trudged with millions more; 


I dragged from door to door, 


Begging, nedessener more. . ye 


Then once in a curious light, 
I posed for the fool I’d been, 

Giving away all the marrow of me, 
In a game where I never could win, 


I knew I was born to work; 
Sprung from a worker’s seed, 

Truly I gloried and sang at my bench 
And plied for my daily need; 

And wanting for little, I hungered for less, 


And knelt to the Godly. creed. As though I had sloughed in sin. 


Strange ...! I who was born to work, 
Sprung from a worker’s seed, 


I served for my master’s ease; 
Held true to his weal and trust. 
I heaped for him hills of dazzling discs, 
I bowed to his “do” and “must”... . 
I never balked at my pittances .... 


Whatever he gave . . was just... . I stab at my Godly creed... 


To the land of Nothing-to-do, we 


Then one strange day, I heard him say, 
“There’s nothing for you to do... .” 


3 


Stunned and dumb, 4@® questioning why, 


Pleading for work, wheedling for work, 


And keeping the waste that was left of me, 


Have nothing to give to these eager hands 
That they might earn for my need.... 
And maddened by famine, with food in sight, 





I stab, and with gnashing spite, 

I tear through the blinding weave, 
And fling a nasty sneer at Him.... 
I curse .... I disbelieve .... 
And who can blame for blasphemy 
The soul that’s an empty sieve. 


A! And who can judge for crime, 


The hands that would never shirk 

The meanest task, or the quickening brain 
That calls for creative work, 

And hears with the leaden thud of doom, 
The words ... .“There is no work... .”? 


I only ask for work.... 
What is left in flesh and brain 

Cries out for something it must do.... 
This idleness is pain... . 

Or it will find something to do.... 
And then they will try in vain 


To halt the march of famished men 
With sanctimony’s sigh... . 

Hungered hearts in a time like this 
Beat furiously high, ‘ 

And hopeless men in the dark of death 
May kill before they die... . 


S. A. de Witt. 
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By Edward Levinson 


Civilized Murder In Roumania 


Socialist Leader Dying by Slow Torture 





bal THE salt mines of the blessed Queen 
Marie’s Roumania there still lang- 
lish peasants imprisoned for their con-|a whole lifetime, and in the event of! special treatment. 
rection with the uprising of 1907, a ris- his dying he would carry with him into 
ng against cruel oppression practiced|the grave the same ideal under whose 
iainst the peasants by the owners of | auspices we both grew up. Today it was 
sreat estates. The sweet Queen, sub-|no longer the same Bujor who met our 
ect of rhapsodical editorials in the Am-| eyes. 
rican press, has found herself unable “Before us stood a man bowed with 
o forgive the peasants for their agon- | torments, undermined by hunger, incap- 
zed rebellion 20 years ago. lable of rejoicing at the reunion with his 
One Roumanian political prisoner is friends, resigned to everything that be- 
2 well known figure in Roumanian So- | falls him, indifferent to everything. Most 
‘ialism,—Mihai G. Bujor, whose name | reluctantly after we had for a long time 
vas for years linked with that of Chris- | implored and urged, yes even scolded him, 
ian Rakovski, the Bolsheviski, 
2aders of the Roumanian workers. Bu- 
or is but 47 years old. He was a law-| treatment to which he is subjected. 
‘er, joined the Socialist movement in “Referring to an article which ap- 





ipal Socialist newspaper. 


it the funeral of a Socialist comrade.|age treatment—he uttered an _ ironical 
>*rosecution by the military authorities| protest against this description of his 
ollowed and Bujor fled to Russia. In/confinement and asserted that he was 
xpectation of an early revolt in Rou-/treated in a civilised, altogether civil- 
nania, Comrade Bujor became com- | ised fashion. He had besides submitted 
nander of the revolutionary Roumanian ,to the governor an answer to this ar- 
vattalion which had been organized in/|ticle which doubtless will never be for- 
dessa. When the Bolsheviks came to| warded to its destination. 

sower in Odessa, he was placed in charge “Bujor is indeed, as was stated, in 
f imprisoning and watching the Rou-|receipt of a ‘special treatment.’ Alone; he 
nanian royalists who had taken re-/in a separate section of the prison, quite! vocably 
uge in the Ukrainian city. divided from all the other sections; in a 
Roumanian Socialism soon called Bu-| special cell which is damp, cold and dark, 
or back to his native»country, where! nourished with special air which he can 
ie was immediately seized and impris-|only enjoy alone one or two, or at most 
med. The work done by Bujor on be-] hree hours per day: under the special 
ialf of the Bolsheviks in Odessa occu-} supervision of a warder and latterly also 
tied the chief attention of his prosecu-|>f an assistant, who inflict all possible 
ors during the trial. Despite the fact} annoyances on him; with special diet, 
hat it was proved that he had given his| specially prepared for him out of bad| 
srisoners the most humane treatment] meat; with special noises at night on the 
vossible, Bujor was convicted and sen-| walls and the door of the cell; 
enced to 20 years at hard labor. That 
vas eight years ago. He has been held 


for nothing, 


given to this ideal 


soon enough ensue. 





as civilised and humane,, 
bad meat and the whole 
rejects all special favours, no longer ac- 
cepts the gifts of eatables sent to him 
from outside—which 
result in protracting his agony. 
considers himself 
fallen in the 
ideal of a genuine civilisation. 
everything, 
and his strength, there remains nothing} 
more than a slight sacrifice, which will | 


“Returning to us the victuals and warm 
clothing we had brought him, Bujor beg-| 
ged our forgiveness, begged us to do|of their atrocity against Bujor is becom- 
nothing more to alleviate his fate, since | ing known throughout the world. Loy- 
ere long this terrible regime under whose! alty to Socialism for which Bujor is 
with} yoke he had been for so many years, | giving so much would demand that we 


special measures taken after every visit would for him have ceased to exist. 


indeed could cnly 


same Socialist’ who had shared with me | and every complaint—such is Bujor’s | “But Bujor must not dies, he must be 

And it would be an 
Jinsult to savages to describe as savage 
such a treatment which is only think- 
able in a civilised society with all the 
refinements of civilisation. 

“Bujor was sentenced to hard labor 
in the company of other men; and actu- 
ally he is kept for seven years in soli- 
tude without the chance of exchanging 
a single word with his fellows, and he is 
kept under a special treatment, doomed 
to a slow death of torment. 

“At first he believed he might be able 
as the Bujor against his will and even with dis- |to modify this regime in the idea that 

gust consented to picture in detail the | possibly only the local management of 
the prison was responsible for it. He 
believed that by means of complaints 
1903 and rapidly rose to a position of| peared a year ago in the ‘Socialismul’— | and protests he might get the laws and 
rust, for some time editing the prin-|the first newspaper article which by | regulations applied also to himself. 
chance came under his notice and which | after numberless requests and complaints,! meted out to Comrade Bujor. 
In May 1922, Bujor delivered a speech] stated that he was a vietim of a sav-|after bringing his case fruitlessly to the’ jor’s bravery will be an inspiration to 
notice of all the inspectors and lawyers,, the Socialists of the world, young and 
he now utters no further complaint, asks | old. It may be that the American So- 
affects to view everything | cialists and readers of the New Leader 


rescued. The working-class of Roumania 
will not weary in the struggle for his 
ultimate liberation, and meanwhile, so 
long as there is still time, for the allevi- 
ation of his barbarous imprisonment. 
But the entire working-class, the en- 
tire public opinion of the civilised world 
must be mobilised on behalf of this vic- 
tim of the Roumanian governing caste. 
The helpless and oppressed proletariat of 
Roumania knows well that the interna- 
tional working-class will join in the cry: 
Save Bujor, whom an inhuman govern- 
ment is slowly but surely murdering.” 
American Socialists who read these 
lines, will experience a feeling of re- 
vulsion at the heartlessness of a gov- 
ernment which can subject a human be- 
the suffering which has been 
And Bu- 





But;ing to 


can do a little toward helping the 
Roumanian Socialists in their efforts to 
win freedom for Bujor. Let each one 
who reads this article sit down immed- 
iately and write a short and vigorous 
note of protest to the Rumanian min- 
as having irre-|ister in Washington, telling him of 
struggle for the| our disgust at the continued imprison- 
Having | ment of Comrade Bujor and demanding 
his life! his immediate success. Send your letters to 
George Gretziano, Roumanian 
Minister, Wash., D. C. 

Several thousand letters will bring to 
the Roumanian government in startling 
fashion the realization that the news 


declines the 
of his food,| 


In short, 


do at least this much to begin with. 








ince his arrest in the Doftana prison, 
onfined in a tiny cell in solitude. He is 
cept severely apart from all other pris- 
mers, and his ward is deaf and dumb. 
Newspapers and letters are refused him. 





—~ THE CHATTER BOX “~~ 








Though he worked with the Bolshevists 
n Odessa, Bujor is not a Communist 
ind therefore the Communists have all 
wut forgotten him. At the time of the | 


E INTEND to allow a few young ones to gambol about 
in this prosy pasture for the week... . 
| The following poem by a ten year old bard of the 
ounding of the Third International, he | Bronx, intrigues us with the thought that all is not so 
leclared the act to be a crime against} 4.1) with this dear world as long as youngsters hardly in 
nternational Socialist unity. | their teens go about trumpeting such un-American thoughts 
About a year ago, two comrades fi- 
ially succeeded in seeing Bujor. They v , 
vere shocked, for they found the power-| W ar: 
ully built man of other years a decrepit | Nothing more terrible ever was known, 
By it’s hand desolation and ruin was sown, 
Loved ones must go forever away, 


ld man. He swore his loyalty to So- 

ialism and the workers, though in all} 

he years he had received no news Of) for the capitalist wants more money today, 

uis comrades’ activities. Mind you he wants it without any need, 

This visit served to re-open the case./ To the cries of the wounded he gives no heed, 

Che Socialist International gave the story' fo sits in his cozy steam-heated home, 

yublicity in all corners of the world.| rice Nero who played at the burning of Rome, 

The Roumanian government finally was; some days the minds of men will be sound, 

orced to go through the motions of aN/ Then will the capitalist fall to the ground. 

inquiry.” It has now reported “all is ROBERT S. WARSHOW. 

vell” with Bujor and that he is receiv- And if I go out in conjecture, the Jim Junior of these 

ng “special treatment.” With pews oe poems below is none other than Jimmy Oneal’s own 

socialist International is not satisfied. charming daughter of hardly a dozen summers or little 

The report of the Bratianu govern- more. I must be careful in giving the exact age of any 
lady no matter how young she be. These have not the 
prophetic thunder of Robert S. Warshow’s War polemic. 


nent has been proven a lie. There has 
yppeared in “Socialismul”, the organ of 
They are gentler in subject matter as becomes a lady, even 
in this most unladylike age. 


he Roumanian Socialist party, an ar- 
Beach 


icle by Ilie Miscovi, who recently vis- 
Silence and darkness. Sound of the waves 


ted Bujor in his cell. 
“I have seen Bujor again after a year) 
On the sand, and a clean, clear wind 

Whipping the sand into dunes, 


ind a half,” Miscovici writes: 
Rustling the march grass; 


“During the seven and a half years | 
Stars like pieces of metal, brittle and eold, 


hat Bujor, cut off from the whole world, | 
1as been pining away in a solitary cell 
On a dead black sky, and out in the darkness— 
A lost bird crying. 


as these — 


{ the Doftana prison, this is only the 
econd time that we have managed to 
ret permission for a visit, so that he 








as Jong as he can find enough simps 


a 


up the cash to enable him to pocket a good '° Frank Hedley of the Rotten Transit Company.declared to me ‘(hat he was. still the 


night receive his comrades and friends. —Jim Junior. 
“But what a difference between the 
irst visit and this second one! Waves 
“On the first occasion one could still; Endlessly they roll, and fall, 
ybserve in him a will to live, the hope of! Break and back, and break again, 
wurviving this frightful confinement.| Tossing up starfish and seaweed, 
ind at parting he folded me in his arms,/ Spars from a shipwreck out of Cathay 
sade me return as} often as possible and; And an old tomato can. 
| -— Jim Junior. 





Dedication 
The gods have blessed me with a nimble pen 
For an hour, and I long to write 
Of the things that I love— 
Roses, stardust and ships from Spain— 
And the hour is short. No roses for me, 
My pen is too precious, my minutes too few; e 
So tonight I will write of a workingman, 
Of a miner, that’s starving, a Bowery bum, 
And Gods grant my work shall hasten the Dawn 
Of a different, more noble, more gracious sun! 

—Jim Junior. 


Storm Dance 
O muted chords of liquid sybillance! 
O roar of a twisted sea-shell 
Play your symphony that the dance may begin] 


Soft pluckings of the five-stringed lyre— 

Like a blown reed she is bending and swaying 
Moving before the Wind God’s ire— 

Golden hair like reed-flowers, twisting and fraying. 


Creating crescendo of viol chords— 

Like living fire, a white arm stops 

Its broken arc. And as in storm-swept fjords, 
Her feet patter like falling rain-drops. 


Muttering echoes of three-stringed lutes— 
The storm is slowly passing ... is gone. ... 
The wild rain’s singing she gently mutes 
Till silence reigns .... The dance is done! 
—The Office Boy. 

Now this is what I call a real rest after weary weeks of 
key’ pounding on serious questions for serious people. I 
hope I never get serious again. You know it involves so 
much responsibility. Everybody watches your statistics. 
Everybody uses encyclopaedias to check you up. And when 
the printer makes an error, or leaves out a word, what a 
ha-ha you get from friend and foe alike. It’s much better 
to keep telling jokes. You don’t have to be so accurate; 
and no one gets mad at you. Well, until I find something 
to chase my nanny out again into the street, allow me to 
remain, joshingly yours, so gentle and kind, 
S. A. de Witt. 
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